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teenth Annual Report. 1887. 
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kunde. Deel. xxxii, Aflevering 3. 

From the InstiruTion.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. No. 143. 
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From the Sociery.—Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1854, 1855. 
tat of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Vol. x. 
art 7. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. Vol. x. No. 
6. June, 1888. 

—— Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. xxii. Nos.3 and 4. 

From the Epiror.—Nature. Nos. $70, 971. 

—-— Science. Nos. 276, 277. 

—— Photographic Times. Nos. 349, 350. 

—— American Antiquarian. Vol. x. No. 3. 

Revue Scientifique. Tome xli. Nos. 22, 23. 

Revue d’Ethnographie. Tom. vi. Nos. 5-6. 

—— Bulletino di Paletnologia Italiana. Tom.iv. N.3e 4. 


The following paper was read by the author :-— 


REMARKS on Mr. FLINDERS PETRIE’S COLLECTION of ETHNO- 
GRAPHIC TyPES from the MONUMENTS of EaypPT. 


By the Rev. Henry GeorcGE ToMKINS. 
[WITH PLATES X AND XI.] 


List of Principal References in the following paper. 

Mr. Flinders Petrie’s casts, on the Ethnological Staircase, 
British Museum.1 

“Map and Memoirs of Palestine Exploration Fund ;” and 
“Atlas of Africa.” Gotha. Perthes, 1887. 

Poole, R. Stuart, “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” May, 1887. 

Chabas, “ Etudes sur l’Antiquité Historique.” 2nd ed. Paris. 
1873. 

Maspero, “ Hist. Anc. des Peuples de l’Orient.” 4th ed. Paris. 
1886. 

Maspero, “De quelques navigations des Egyptiens,” &c. 
(“ Rev. historique,” tom ix.) 

Maspero, “ La Syrie avant |’Invasion des Hebreux.” Paris. 
1887. 

Maspero, “Papers on Karnak List of Palestine.” (Trans. 
Victoria Institute.”) 

De Lantsheere, “ Hittites et Amorites.” (“ Rev. des Questions 
Scientifiques,” Avril, 1887. Bruxelles.) 

Lenormant, Fr., “ Les Origines de l/histoire.” Paris. 1880-4. 


1 Photographs from the casts may be obtained from Mr. Harman, photo- 
yrapher, Bromley, Kent. A set is in the Library of the Anthropological 
Institute. 
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Lieblein, “ Der Handel des Landes Pun.” (“ Zeitschr. f. Aeg. 
8S.” 1886-7.) 

Ebers, “ Aegypten und die Biicher Mose’s.” Leipzig. 1868. 

Brugsch, “ Geog. Inschriften.” Band II. Leipzig. 1858. 

Diimichen, “ Die Flotte einer Aeg. Ko6nigin.” 

Id., “Geschichte des alten Aegyptens.” Berlin, 1879 

(Oncken). 

Meyer, “Geschichte des alten Aegyptens.” Berlin. 1887. 

Wiedemann, “ Aegyptische Geschichte.” Gotha. 1884. 

Mariette, “ Les Listes Geog. des Pylones de Karnak.” | Paris. 
1875. 

Lefebure, “Les Races connues des Egyptiens” (“Annales du 
Musée Guimet,” tom. i, p. 62. Paris. 1880.) 

Conder, Capt. R.E., “ Hittite Ethnology.” (“Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst.,” November, 1887.) 

Osburn, “ Egypt’s Testimony,” &c., London. 1846. 

Vigouroux, “ Les Héthéens,” &c. (“ Rev. des Questions hist.,” 
vim année. Paris. 1882.) 

Neubauer, “La Geog. du Talmud.” Paris. 1868. 

Vivien de St. Martin, “Eclaircissements, &c., sur J’inse. 
d’Adulis.” (“J. Asiat.” October, 1863.) | 

Haig, Major-Gen., R.E., “A Journey through Yemen.” (“ Proc 
Royal Geog. Soc.,” August, 1887.) 

Haig, Major-Gen., R.E., “Ch. Miss. Intelligencer.” 1887. 

Petrie and Tomkins, “ Report” in vol. of Brit. Assoc. 1887. 
439, et seq. 

Tomkins, “ Studies on the Times of Abraham.” London. 1878. 

Id. Papers on Karnak Lists and Geog. of N. Syria (in 

“Trans. and Proc. 8. Bib. Archzology.”) 

Poole, R. Stuart, “ Ethnology of Egypt.” (“ Trans. Ethnol. Soc. 
of London.”) 

Brugsch, “Die Altaegyptische Voelkertafel ” (NewSeries,vol ii). 

Neubauer, “ Notes on the Race-types of the Jews.” (“Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst.,” August 1885 ) 

Jacobs, “On the Racial Characteristics of the Modern Jews.” 
(Ibid.) 

Lepsius, “ Nubische Grammatik.” Berlin. 1880. 


THE valuable collection of casts and photographs submitted 
to the British Association by Mr. Flinders Petrie as typical 
examples of the Egyptian portraiture of their own nation and 
of the races with whom they were familiar may best be studied 
by first ascertaining the ethnological and topographical record 
which in most cases may best be found on the monuments 
themselves. This is the chief purpose of the paper which I 
now beg to submit. 
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My cordial thanks are due to Mr. Petrie and to Professors 
Sayce and Maspero for very valuable help in this examination. 

Following the custom of the Egyptians themselves, I have 
classified our collection under the four heads of Westerns, 
Southerns, Asiatics, and Egyptians, and in the order I have, for 
the sake of convenience, taken that of the four races in the 
tomb of Merenptah. 

Since writing the brief and necessarily hasty paper which 
appeared as an appendix to the Report of the Committee of the 
British Association on this subject, I have seen the interesting 
communication of Mr. R. Stuart Poole to the Anthropological 
Institute and the discussion reported in its Journal (May, 
1887). I ought in justice to myself to say that I had not heard 
of this until Prof. Sayce showed me the Journal at Oxford 
after I had written the paper which I am now reading. 
Whatever agreement, therefore, may be noticed between the 
views that I have here entertained and those previously ex- 
pressed by Mr. Stuart Poole, Prof. Flower, and others, are the 
coincidences of entirely independent lines of inquiry. At the 
end, however, I must quote from this record, especially from 
the weighty words of Prof. Flower. 

Adopting then this rough four-fold classification we have :— 

(A.) First, the races of the African country to the west of 
Egypt, and those of the islands and maritime countries reckoned 
with them by the Egyptians. 

The names found in our list are:—1. Tahennu ; 2. Ha-neb-u; 
3. Lebu ; 4. Mashuash ; 5. Tsekuri; 6. Shardana; 7. Shakalsha; 
8. Tuirsha of the sea; 9. Dardani; 10. Pulista. 


1. Tahennu, fit | Casts 


69, 70, 96 (? 71, 72, 82 to 85), photo. 779 (270, not in 
Mr. Harman’s series). The fair people (compare “Japhet ”), 
Tahen is crystal (says Chabas), and the Tahennu are clear or 
bright-complexioned races of the west. Lefebure distinguishes 
them as the white men of Africa from the Tamehu, or fair men 
of the north (“ Musée Guimet,” i, 73). 

But this seems doubtful (Ebers, “Die Biicher Mose’s,” 109). 
It is very interesting to find in the Karnak List of the South, 


No. 87 (Maspero’s correction) a LN Ausa, which I take 
to be Aussa, west of Tajurra, and next to this No. 88, our name 
which Brugsch reads “ Thehennu, Egyptian name 


for the Marmarides ” (“ Hist.,” Eng. ed.,i, 365). Stern has well 
observed that we find the Tahen wearing a robe embroidered 


with the southern plant Jk (“ Zeitschr.,” 1883, 20). 
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Now south-east of the great stronghold of Magdala is a place 
marked in Perthes’s map Tahin, and in Perthes’s map is a stream, 
Tehen, tributary to the Takazze, which I would compare with 
Tehenut cited by Brugsch (“ Zeitschr.,” 1882, 34), who calls 
attention to the occurrence of this name in the south. 

But I must not digress. Photo. 270, from Medinet Habu 
shows a front face with the long plaited tress of hair on each 
side so carefully trained and recurved that the face is set in an 
ornamental frame of the exact shape of an inverted lyre reaching 
as far down as the bottom of the square-cut beard. 

The Tahen-folk, as Egyptian mercenary troops, founded by a 
pretorian revolt the celebrated XXIInd dynasty to which She- 
shank I (Shishak), the invader of Palestine, belonged (Wiede- 
mann, “Geschichte,” ii, 548; Stern, “ Zeitschr.,” 1883, 19). - 


2. Ha-neb-u, TS The races of the north. The word 


ha means “ behind,” and so the north. Ha-nebu would designate 
the peoples of the isles of the Mediterranean and the coasts 
beyond, and, although applied in Ptolemaic times to the Greeks, 
the term was not so restricted at the time of the great con- 
quests of the Theban kings (Lenormant, “Les Orig.,” iii, 22), 
photo. 1. The term occurs as early as Sankhkara of the XIth 
dynasty (Chabas, “ Etudes, &c.,” 174). Our cast represents a 
woman’s head of fine profile, with a long, wavy side lock, and 
abundant hair trained over the back. It is highly interesting 
as a typical profile. 


3. Lebu, — I> Libyan. The Lebu very early figure 


as enemies and troublesome neighbours of Egypt, as subjects 
under the VIth dynasty, and on and off until they led the 
great invasion against Merenptah, and again coalesced in thé 
attack of the coast peoples against Rameses III. 

We have a cast of the Libyan chief taken captive by Rameses 
I1I, photo. 152, and Lebu 763, 765, 770, 771. 

I think “the Lifayah, a tribe inhabiting the oasis of Ammon” 
(Rawlinson, “ Her.,” III, 124), retain the old name. Mr. R. G. 
Haliburton writes: “the Berbers of Morocco are divided into 
the Riffs and Susis ; the first, light haired and large men, living 
in the mountains; the latter, smaller, darker, and generally 
nomadic. The people of North Africa were called Libu or Ribu 
on the monuments, and hence the word Libyan. But the Riffs 
are called or hence Libyan is the same as Lifian.” 
(“ B. Assoc. Manchester Report,” 1887, 908). 

I think we may find Libyan captives of the date of Thothmes 
III in the light-complexioned, fair-haired, and blue-eyed brick- 
makers of the celebrated tomb of Rekhmara (photo. 781, 782). 
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If we miss their long side locks it is not surprising, since they 
are slaves employed in the lowest drudgery. 


4, Mashauasha, w¥ $) iN IN sometimes 


Mashaua (omitting the last syllable) as Brugsch notices (“ Geog.,” 
ii, 80) cf. Missua on the coast east of Carthage (Spruner’s Atlas). 
We find this people described as Mashauasha “of the land of 
the Tamahu.” In photo. 154 we have the great chief of the 
Mashauasha from the row of royal captives, taken by Rameses 
III at Medinet Habu. His cord bears, as Brugsch says, the 
southern flower, from which he infers that his people dwelt in 
the south as well as in the north. But the same thing is true 
of the Kheta chief in the panels of Tel el Yehudieh (Brit. M.). 
If, however, there were Mashaua in the southern regions in 
early times, as well as Tahennu, may we not thus account for 
the name of the port, now so well known, Massawa on the Red 
Sea? We have more men of this remarkable race in photo. 
164,165. They are supposed to be the Maxyans (Mdéves) of 
Herodotos, west of the River Triton, in the region of Tunis of 
these days. He says that they left a long lock on the right 
side only, and painted their bodies red, customs which are said 
still to continue among some tribes in that country. 

It is well worth notice that we have the name Mashaua, 


Wi HF) IN in the Karnak List of North Syria, No. 


282. Does not this mark the route of their emigration west- 
wards? And among the Libyan leaders against Rameses III 


we find Mashashar, AX iN son of Kapfr, 
0 > This seems to me a name similar to 


Khetasar, Kauisar, &c., formed by apposition, and it may point 
out the ethnic atfinity of these people. We have also the name 


Mashaken, | in the same campaign. 


“The Mashiiashas,” says Chabas, “were themselves Libyans, 
but formed a distinct tribe of considerable importance” 
(“ Etudes,” 242), 


VP, photo. 158, 168, 174-77, 178. These people have been 
identified with the Teukrians by Chabas (“ Etudes, &c.,” 288, 


XIXth dynasty, 42), Lenormant (“ Les Orig.,” iii, 137), Maspero 
“ Hist. Anc.,” 4th ed., 267), &e. They wear kilts and a head- 
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dress similar in form to that of the Pulista, with whom they 
acted. Chabas says that the land army (in the attack on 
Rameses I1I) did not include the Tuirsha, nor Shardina, but 
only the peoples wearing the costumes characteristic of the 
Pulista, Tsakuri, Danauna, &c. 

It is to be hoped that further light may be brought to bear on 
this important group. Dr. Max Miiller, of Niirnberg, has 
promised further intelligence in his interesting remarks lately 
published in “Proc. 8. B. A.,” x, 147, e¢ seg. It seems to me 
worthy of inquiry whether settlements of these Tsakuri people 
gave name to Zovyap (“Ptol.,” iv, 3, 40), and Zuypis Kopn 
(“ Ptol.,” iv, 5,4), and were themselves the Zuypirac (“ Ptol.,” 
iv, 5, 22) of Libya. It is also worth notice that Tavyeupa, or 
Tevyerpa, now the ruined city Taukra, was an important place 
on the coast west of Cyrene. 


6. Shairdana, Shardina, [Wi] w Y IN A 


The Shardina furnished highly trained soldiers 
to the Egyptian army of Rameses II. They wore helmets with 
two horns, crested with a disk, and seem clearly to have been 
Sardinians (Chabas, “ Etudes, &c.,” 299). The objections of 
Perrot and Chipiez to the identification are well answered by 
Dr. Max Miller (“ Proc. S. B. A.,” 1888, 148). We have the 
chief captured by Rameses III in photo. 159, and others of the 
race, photos. 200, 207, 209-11, 212. 

The island of Sardinia is full of interesting antiquities, in- 
cluding many Egyptian relics, 


7. Shakalsha, or Shagalsha, iN iN 


We have the striking head of the chief in photo. 160, wearing 
a cylindrical cap, as of felt or cloth, bending backwards and 
bound with a fillet. These people are named with the Pulista, 
Tuirsha, Danau, and Uashasha, and are commonly taken for 
Sicilians, 

Prof. Maspero has well compared the name Shagalsha with 
Sayadacods, an important city of Pisidia, now in ruins (“ Hist.,” 
4th ed., 256, and ref.). Dr. Max Miiller promises to prove that 
they were inhabitants of the south-west of Asia Minor. They 
were engaged against Merenptah and against Rameses ITI. 


8. Tuirsha, WY “Of the sea.” The Tfrsha 


played a very important part, and their history has been treated 
with great care by Lenormant in the last part of his work, 
“Les Origines, &c.,” 118, et seg. Hesees in them, as Chabas and 
others had seen, the Tupenvoi, Etruscans, and argues the ques- 
tion learnedly and carefully. Dr. Birch was of this opinion. 
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See photo. 161. A face of fine profile; a close pointed cap, 
with wavy tassel hanging behind. 


9. Dardani, =~. 4h taken captive by Rameses II in his 


war against the Kheta alliance; generally regarded as Dar- 
danians, leaders of the Trojan nations, afterwards succeeded by 
the Teukrians. Our heads, in photo. 11,12, are bearded like 
the Tsakuri, and wear a close round skull-cap. Dr. Haigh com- 
pared the name of Durdun Dagh, the mountain range north- 
west of northern Syria. I think this remark should not be 
overlooked. (“Zeitschr.,” 1874, 70). And I find a Durdun 
Dagh south of Membij, near the Euphrates, in Kiepert’s map. 


10. Pulista, oa). This name has been naturally 
identified with the oxmwp of the Bible, a word, which, in the 
Greek of the LXX, Sudorveiu, comes close to the Egyptian. 
Chabas denied this, but it is accepted by Maspero (“ Hist. Anc.,” 
4th ed., 312), Lenormant (“ Hist. Anc.,” 9th ed., ii, 305), and 
others who consider the Pulista as Pelasgians of Crete by whom 
the southern coast-land of Canaan was colonised under the pro- 
tectorate of Egypt. In photos. 181-2, 202-3, 213-4, we have 
very good examples of this warlike and seafaring people with 
their remarkable head-dress. Among them we find two front 
faces. These are so infrequent in Egyptian tableaux that they 
ought always to be carefully noticed. Their head-gear agrees in’ 
form with that of the Tsakuri and the Danauna. I have not 
noticed the retracted explanation of these names by Brugsch 
(“ Hist.,” Eng. tr., ii, 124), who sought these tribes in obscure 
quarters remote and inland. He was answered by Robiou 
(“ Rec. de Travaux,” ii, 58), and very lately by Dr. Max Miiller 
of Niirnberg (“ Proc. 8S. B. A.,” as quoted above). But I must 
hasten on to the next division, deeply interesting as these 
western and northern names certainly are, for they involve im- 
portant questions which have not yet attracted in England the 
attention they deserve. 

(B.) Southerns. Under this division we have very various and 
interesting types. 

The southern men of the representative four races in the 
tombs of Seti I, Merenptah, and Rameses III are in each case 
black, but of very various character. 

In that of Seti our photograph (776) gives the sad remains of 
the painting which we have in Lepsius, and in Brugsch (“ Geog. 
Inschr.,” ii). The handsome red sash is identical with that 
worn by the men of Amam (photo. 786), of whom we shall 
speak, a highly civilised race with well-formed figures and faces. 
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The southern man of Merenptah again has a very good profile, 
intelligent look, and well-formed shoulders. These remind us 
that handsome races of high breed are to be found in Nubia and 
Abyssinia. 

But the two specimens in the tomb of Rameses III are in 
various degrees Nigritic, with receding foreheads and thick 
protruding lips. These features are found in photos. 787-8, and, 
with other highly contrasted examples, come before us under the 
heads of Kush and Pin. ; 

We are here led straight to the great South List of Thothme 
III at Karnak, and this has involved me in very laborious 
study. For this highly interesting and extended list includes 
Nubia, Abyssinia, the Soudan, Somiali-land, and much beside, 
now becoming more and more interesting to England and to 
Italy, and yearly illustrated by additional research. Here the 
splendid atlas of Africa, of which a second edition has lately 
been published, by Perthes of Gotha, serves us in good stead. 


{ SS, wis, Kush. For the Egyptians Kush meant in a 


general way the Aithiopia of Africa. For us a vast and 
important field of enquiry is indicated by the term, but I must 
not enter on it now. 

Photo. 150 shows how marred is the typical head of the great 
chief captured by Rameses III (Leps. “ Denkm.,” iii, 209, 
Brugsch, “G. Ins.,” taf. vii). It is thoroughly Nigritic in its 
thick features. But such a face is sometimes dark red, as in 
photo. 789, and many in Mr. Petrie’s list (“ B. Assoc. Report,” 
1887, 447, &c.). 

Belonging to Kush we have many subordinate local names. 


(a.) Such as the chief of is §) (No. 20 in the 
“Karnak South List,” photo. 155) with rude Nigritic visage, but 
red skin. 

Mariette finds this at Zilla (Adulis) at the head of what we 
call Annesley Bay. But to me Toraf in Samen, a district of 
Abyssinia, is more likely, unless the final © which is given by 
Mariette indicates the name Terefat, north of Abyssinia. But 
I prefer Toraf. 

(.) A >. Deshfu, which Mariette identifies with 

ox 
Tasfay in Agame, east of Tigré, a district of Abyssinia (“ South 
List,” 29, photo. 118). 
(c.) aS r fl Turses (photo. 153). Represented by a 


Negro chief in the great row of captives at Medinet Habd. 
I am much tempted to take this, with Lenormant (“ Hist. 


Anc.,” 9th ed., ii, 202), as a mistake fot 7 > => (lf, which we 
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find in the “South List,” No. 12, and in a list of Seti I. This 
very closely resembles Gershes, near Merieh below Derr in 
Nubia, mentioned in despatches of March, 1888, as attacked by 


rebels. In this case the next-mentioned place iNet 
would be Jebel Ollaki a little lower. The three peoples 
AS and <o> SS, are found on 
a rock-tablet of Amenhotep III near Assuan (Brugsch, “ Geog.,” 
ii, 8), and taking all the indications I think 7 <> [I[]_ may 


most likely be the present Djarsu Galla, iN > ZX, Alga, in 
the Walega county; and next we come to— 
(d.) <r Arm, whose people present themselves 


before Queen Hashepsu (Hatasu), and whence Rameses III 
brought very intelligent Negroes of Kush, with those of Taraf 
(mentioned above) for charioteers, equerries, and bearers of the 
royal umbrella (Chabas, “Etudes, &c.,” 136). We have the 
chief of this region in photo. 87, and the name in the “South 
List,” No. 11, and in lists of Seti I, Rameses II, and Taharqa. 

I have thought that this name corresponds with the Orma, 
south-west of Abyssinia. Since forming this opinion I have 
read the highly interesting article of Prof. Maspero, “ Les Ilim,” 
(* Recueil de Trav.,” viii, 84). It still seems to me that Orma is 
the true identification. At Deir-el-Bahari the inhabitants of 
Arma (as Mariette says) present themselves before the Queen 
together with the people of Pin, and with the same characteristics 
(Cf. Lieblein, “ Zeitschr.,” 1885, 128). Our chief of Arma is of 
kindred type to the men of Pan. 

Perhaps the name Orma (Oroma, Perthes) may be derived 
from Nubian urum, “ black” (“ Zeit.,” 1887, 93). 


(e.) line Awaiia. This name we find in photo. 


787, with Negroes leading those illustrious oxen, whose long 
horns are tipped with ornaments in the shape of human hands. 
This name is surely to be referred to the present Awawa district 
on the Blue Nile, in the south-west of Abyssinia, and north-east 
of the Orma. (Keith Johnston’s “ Atlas.”) The photograph 
was taken in the celebrated tomb of Hui, of the XVIIIth 
dynasty, from which we have a continuous series, and additional 
separate portions of the wall-paintings among them. 


(f-) INS Mam. Avery ancient name(Brugsch,“ Zeitschr.,” 


1882, 31). The district, says Brugsch, is in the neighbourhood 
of Primis (Ibrim) on the Nile, higher than Derr. It was harried 
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for slaves as early as the VIth dynasty. The name Memme, 
between Semneh and Soleb, may preserve that of this region of 
Mam. 


B 
(9-) Tv Khama. The ancient name of Soleb on the 


Nile in Nubia, where there is a celebrated temple of Thothmes 
III. Here we have the chief of Khama making his offering with 
the commander of Kush and another. 

One of the most important figures in this tomb is that of an 
Ethiopian Queen, in a chariot drawn by two oxen, white, pied 
or clouded with black, a kind still found in Abyssinia, as Mr. 
Houghton remarks in the “ Bible Educator,” i, 8365 (photo. 788). 
The Queen’s complexion is reddish brown. Her face is now 
injured, but from the engravings it appears to have been well 
formed with regular profile. In these pictures Hui is receiving 
. the subjects of his province, and, as Mariette says, “ People of 
every shade of complexion and of every race present themselves 
before him. Some are Negroes with distinctive features strongly 
marked ; others are of the Negro type, but brown in colour ; 
others, also copper-coloured, have more northerly features ; there 
are also men of a red tint like the Egyptians, mingled with 
white-complexioned women.” (“ Mons. of Upper Egypt,” 225.) 
Mr. Petrie’s notes of colour are most carefully discriminated and 
very valuable. It is very curious to find in the paintings blacks 
with red hair. It is hard to suppose that this does not prove 
red hair in the original, and it reminds us of a strange race in 
Nubia, whom Miss Edwards describes as black in complexion, 
but with “light blue eyes and frizzy red hair,” at Derr, the 
capital of Nubia; and higher up “ fair” families, whose hideous 
light hair and blue eyes (grafted on brown-black skins) date 
back to Bosnian forefathers of 300 years ago. These people 
are “immensely proud of their alien blood, and think themselves 
quite beautiful” (“A Thousand Miles on the Nile,” Tauchnitz 
ed., ii, 21, 140). Now I think there must have been red-haired 
blacks, and perhaps blonde-haired, in old Pharaonic days. As 
to blue eyes, in the painting, we have grey-eyed blacks, but not 
(I think) with red hair. In photo. 790 we have five negroes 
on ship-board of whom three are black with red hair, dotted 
with black (? “frizzy red hair,”) and two are red-skinned with 
yellow hair. Apart from blue eyes, however, we must take into 
account the dyeing of hair,and General Haig has kindly written 
to me: “I observed that you remark upon the curious fact of 
some of the Pfin races being depicted with red hair, or brown, 
which there seems at first no way of accounting for. The 
Somalis constantly dye their hair these colours, I think, by 
plastering it with lime. This peculiarity strikes one much on 
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arriving at Aden, where there are some thousands of these 
people. The hair is frizzly, and no doubt black by nature, and 
I suppose the colours mentioned are esteemed a beauty among 
them and obtained as described.” 

The custom described by General Haig may be as old as the 
use of antimony for the eyes, or henna for red staining. I think 
caustic alkali has been used in this country for brightening the 
colour of dark brown hair. Of course it will not account for 
the light-blue eyes of Miss Edwards’ hideous dandies. Mr. 
Villiers Stuart says that he has “seen red-haired mummies in 
the crocodile-caverns of Abou-faida.” (“The Funereal Tent of 
an Eg. Queen,” &c.,121). Mr. Petrie suggests that this hair 
may be white stained in some way. 


(h.) WS: I almost think this may be equivalent to 


RPA™ Heha, the land beyond the Egyptian frontier at 
Semneh (“ Zeit.,” 1874, 112), see Meyer’s map (“ Geschichte ”), 


Adal (photo, 116). “South List;” No. 2 


Mariette, after Dr. Birch, considers this certainly the ancient 
Adovris, which was doubtless, says he, the base of operations 
of the army of Thothmes, and his port of supply. It should be 
noticed, however, that the whole district inland of the gulf of 
Tajurra, far south, is now called Adal, which is the very name 
in question. It seems, therefore, that the name denotes a very 
large province which appears to bring us into our next general 
division, namely :— 


Pin. The people are called Pin, o= 


a 
VP iP. (Chabas “ Etudes,” &c., 163), Panites. This region 


is full of interest and to-day attracts general attraction. The 
Egyptians under the XIth dynasty sent an expedition thither 
in the time of Sankhkaraé, commanded by Hannu (perhaps a 
Pheenician like his namesake of the Periplus). The cele- 
brated voyage of the five ships sent by Queen Hashepsu has 
been given from the relief sculptures of her splendid structure 
at Deir-el-Bahari by Dr. Diimichen, who, in his later history, 
gives reasons for believing that the land of Pfin lay on both 
sides of the Red Sea, and farther south in Soméli-land, and 
adduces monumental evidence that the landing-place lay on the 
Arabian coast. (“Gesch. d. Alten Aigyptens,” in Oncken’s 
series, 102, 119-22). 

Mr. Petrie has happily provided in his collection of casts a 
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good series of examples of the Piinite physiognomy from reliefs 
of Thothmes III at Karnak, and a very interesting tableau of 
Hor-em-heb, the last king of the same dynasty. 

First, we will take the selection of eighteen heads of captive 
chiefs from the great “South List of Karnak,” which Mr. Petrie 
has carefully marked according to their position on the wall. 
Some of the names are so well identified as to give us our 
general bearings. 


IN Annena. 36 and 210 “South List.” Avywé 


(Mariette). Spruner marks it inland of the gulf of Tajurra 
and the modern name Alulli or Alluli there corresponds with 
the familiar interchange of / for n. 


aj ae! Debanti. 209 “South List.” In Perthes’ 


map we find Dehenet north of the gulf of Tajurra, and Debeni 
inland. This will exactly give us the ancient name. 


=. |} Antebeth. 37 and 209 “South List,” but 37 


reads “cms J) => 04, Anbeth, which possibly we may find in 
Abida, a mountain in the Debeni region (Kiepert’s map). 
Z a. Prof. Maspero recognises in this No. 64 “South 
List,” Dee Udent, or Uden, and here, I think, we are in 
a 


South-west Arabia, for Uden seems to be modern Udein, the 
more probably because in the name next before in the “South 


List,” fe or jaz > Hakfu, I recognise modern Hakif, 


south of Udein (Kiepert). 

This Uden is a highly important place if (as seems likely) 
it is the PH) of Ezekiel xxvii, 19, which reads thus: “ Uden and 
Yauan traded from Uzal with thy wares, &c.” 

Uzal was the most ancient name of the capital of Yemen, 
Sana, still retained (says Lenormant) as Auzal. 1 here has 
nothing to do with the Ionians but is Yaw or Yawan, a city of 
Yemen (Gesenius). Sir Robert Sale says that this (Jaw) was 
the ancient name of the chief city of the province of Yamima 
in Central Arabia (“ Koran, Intr.,” p. 4). We have the chief of 
Uden in photo. 100, a Pfinite well marked, with short square 
cut beard. 


(“South List,” 62. Maspero’s corr. 


Nehetem). ? Possibly Lhedu on the south route from Berbera 
in Somaliland. (Kiepert’s map). 
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ox] A yor, “South List,’ 61. Shatsitem. This may, 
perhaps be compared with Setitte River in Abyssinia. 


\aJ>: “South List,” 60. Mariette reads [for } 


Mr. Petrie’s reading may gives us Dadab, north of Harar in 
SomAli-land (Perthes). But a list of Seti I gives L 


var. for “South List,” 59, ¢f. 195. Un- 


certain, but I think if we read Ulthet we may have Wenthit in 
Shoa. 


K=> var AK: “South List,” 57. Metu 


or Methu, var. Memthu, possibly Metta in Shoa. 


> “South List,” 198. Amhimru. Perhaps 
Emmamret, a mountain in Shoa. (Kiepert’s map). 


2. “South List,” 197. Ahfl, or Ahir. Prof. 


Maspero compares 55, > Var. fo A 


which Mariette identifies with the name from which the Greeks 
formed their AvaXitns. This is very good, and it is curious to 
find the name in Kiepert’s map as Awal in the coast-district 
near Berbera, where we also find another name identical with 


> viz, Wuhur, a mountain range inland of 
this coast-district. There is also a Mount Awalu east of Shoa. 

Qs J |, “South List,” 182. Amubes. This may well 
be Ambos between the Avalitic Gulf (Tajurra) and the port of 
Mandao which is probably the next place in the list, a =, 
the Movéov éuzropiov of Ptolemy (iv, 7,39). See Perthes’ map. 


This name we shall meet with presently in Mr. Petrie’s list 
(photo. 114). 


§ Jo, “ South List,’ 181. Hebnu, or (as Brugsch reads it) 


Heben. Clearly, I think, the region called Heban in Somiali- 
land, south of the port of Mandao. I would connect this name 


with ebony, 0: the ebony tree, and 
Hebrew DN, ebony (Ezek., xxvii, 15), among the choicest 
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products of Pin. See M. Loret’s interesting article in “ Recueil 
de Travaux,” vi, 125. 


lex. “South List,” 180, Asteses. This reminds me 


foscibly of the great river-names of this part of Africa. 
Astaboras (now Atbara), Astapus, and Astasobas (of which the 
latter element remains in Sobat). Brugsch traces this in 


Nubian essi, “water.” Perhaps may be \} Meroitic 
“good, beautiful” (“ Zeit.,” 1887, 93, 94). 


TAN <=>, “South List,” 179. Aaror Aal. Perhaps Ala, a 


district south of Harar in Somali-land, and in the same part of 
the country as Heban (Perthes’ map). This seems likely 
enough. 


es i , “South List,” 178. Thenas. Unknown. 


> “ South List,” 184. Uden-t. On this Brugsch 


notes: “Vedan, of the Bible, yielded balsam and the stone He- 


mak” (“ Hist.,” Eng. tr., i, 366). Hemak, ASR: 


— 


Sb coo? Was & “dark red gem” (Pierret, “ Voc.,” 359). We 

have already spoken of the Biblical Vedan or Uden in refe- 

rence to No. 64 of the “South List,” > mon, Which I suppose 
a 


to refer to Udein in Yemen. But Lenormant has taken the 
Uden of Ezekiel as Waddan, between Mecca and Medina, on 
the curavan route from Yemen to Tyre. However this may be, 
it seems to me that the Uden we have now before us may be 
Widan, an Arabian port on the Red Sea. For this name does 
not seem to be a repetition of the other, but a separate name 
and place. 


goon SER, “South List,” 80 and 183. Mendu seems, as I 
a 


have said, to be the port Mandao on the Somali coast opposite 
to Aden, and noted as an emporium by Ptolemy. 

If now we carefully examine this set of countenances certain 
common characteristics strike us as forming a “composite ” 
well-marked type. It is an intelligent bright countenance with 
straight nose but protrusive lower jaw, and rather sharp chin. 
If we turn to the excellent reliefs of Deir-el-Bahari, the people 
of Pain have quite the same faces, degenerating in the lower or 
older faces, and in the deformed queen, into a screwed-up look, 
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with deep lines from nostril to mouth, which we see in 111 and 
112 in our series. 

On the other hand, the fine tableau of Hor-em-heb, shows us 
the noblesse of Pin of the best lineage with the higher traits 
developed and refined (photos, 5 and 6-8 and 743). 

The most interesting issues, for better or for worse, of the 
race of Pfiin seem to me to come out in the persons of three 
royal generations in the great XVIIIth dynasty. The per- 
sonages of that illustrious line show no traits of Pfinite physique 
down to Thothmes IV,a man of apparently small frame and 
delicate features. His wife, Mfiit-em-ua, however, is apparently 
a Painite lady with straight nose and protrusive jaws, but not 
an unrefined or unpleasing aspect (see her profile in Rosellini’s 
plates). Her son, Amenhotep III, avery distinguished Pharaoh, 
inherits his mother’s visage, not his father’s. The similarity in 
Rosellini’s profiles is very remarkable, and the fine and artistic 
head, in the British Museum, cut with masterly decision, shows 
exactly the same type and is highly similar to the faces of the 
Painite princes in Hor-em-heb’s procession. The head rests 
proudly on a well-lifted neck, as we see in those slender well- 
grown nobles. Now the wife of Amenhotep III was the cele- 


brated Queen Tiia (} \\ QQ), about whom so much has been 


written. Prof. Maspero has dissipated some fanciful conjectures 
as to her family and name and rosy complexion (“ Rec. de Tr.,” 
iii, 27; “ Hist.,” 4th ed., 210). Her profile is regular, delicate, 
and pleasing. But her son, Amenhotep IV, the celebrated 
Khu-en-aten (photo. 610), has not the least resemblance to his 
well-favoured mother. His strange idiotic-looking face, on the 
other hand, is a caricature of the protrusive jaws and general 
physiognomic cast of the Pfinites; and if we attentively regard 
his fathers face in comparison with that of his grandmother I 
think we are at no loss to divine the pedigree of the misshapen 
countenance. The “ fittest” and best of Pin illustrates itself in 
the masterly sculpture of Amenhotep [11 in the British Museum, 
while the son, Khu-en-aten, presents a grotesque instance of 
survival of the unfittest. I fancy that the ill-proportioned 
weak and corpulent figure may be owing to that morbid 
development which produced the monstrous deformity of the 
unwieldy Queen of Pin. And the beams of light from the 
sun-disk aten, terminating in human hands, may perhaps be 
connected with the symbolism of the hands which ornament the 
long horns of the oxen brought from the same region. 

Since writing the last paragraphs I have hit upon Dr. Birch’s 
important article in the “ Archeological Journal,” 1851, 396, 
“On a remarkable object of the reign of Amenophis III,” and 
there I find it directly stated that the Queen of Thothmes IV 
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was an Aithiopian. He refers to Wilkinson’s “ Mann. and 
Cust.,” i, 60. This must be the passage in the new edition, i, 
‘42, where Sir G. Wilkinson writes of Amenhotep III: “The 
features of this monarch cannot fail to strike every one who 
examined the portraits of the Egyptian kings, having more in 
common with the negro than those of any other Pharaoh ; but 
it is difficult to say whether it was accidental, or in consequence 
of his mother having been of Ethiopian origin.” In this 
audience I need not comment on the odd word “ accidental,” 
but I think all will agree that for “ Negro” we must substitute 
the utterly different term “Pfnite.” It is, moreover, very 
important to notice that the aten-worship had set in under 
Amenhotep III, or perhaps even in his father’s time, and that the 
queen-mother, Miit-em-ua, was highly honoured and influential. 

Probably this cultus may be traced back among the Kushites 
in Arabia and eastwards, but I have no time to follow this, 
being chiefly engaged in tracing physical characteristics. 

As a very pretty “ modern instance” of this cast of counten- 
ance we have here a good woodcut of a young Abyssinian girl 
(“Ch. M. Gleaner,” Ap., 1887). 

General Haig writes to me about the Somalis :—“ Their 
features are just as you describe, ‘ straight, good, and regular.’ ” 

The subject of Pin in relation to Egypt is most attractive. 
The Egyptians derived thence their greatest gods and their 
divine bennu, phoenix; and the afterglow of their golden age 
lingered over those terraced mountains of “ Araby the blest.” 

There is a point that struck me in this connection. The 
beards of the Pinite noblesse are those traditionally assigned in 
Egypt to the gods. These are best seen in Hor-em-heb’s tableau. 
The Osirian deceased wore this beard in Egypt, but here we 
have it on living men. The same appears on the commander 
of a corps d’élite in Queen Hatasu’s service, and their profiles 
make me think they are a Pfnite body-guard. As late as 
Rameses II we find the same beard on functionaries bearing 
the sacred bark of Amen. (Meyer, “ Geschichte,” 217, 257.) 

But the squared artificial beard adopted by the Pharaohs 
also derives itself from Pin, where we see it on many of the 
heads of chieftains (photos. 100, 110, 116, &c.). 

These are some of the things that make the old tradition of 
Horus and his followers look so historical. 

We must now return to our topography, which has led us 
chiefly through- Abyssinia, the Soudan, and the Somali-land on 
the African side of the Red Sea, and east and south of the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. But I think we have also been 
drawn into South-west Arabia, which has in long ages been 
dominated by the same ruling races. 
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III. The Asiatics. Our third great division brings us into 
Northern Arabia, the land of the upper Euphrates, Northern 
Syria, and Palestine, and so to the eastern frontier of the Delta 


term was applied to the hordes who invaded Egypt under the 
Hyksés (Maspero, “ Hist.,” 4th ed., 164). I have sometimes 
thought it worth enquiry whether these Sati-u (or Sitiou, as 
M. Maspero vocalizes the name) are to be connected with the 
Suti, the bow-bearing desert-folk of whom Fried. Delitzsch 
writes (“ Wo lag das Paradies ?” 235). 

We have good examples of these Menti-folk in our photo- 
graphs 95, 96. They are strong-looking men with large blunt 
noses and thick pointed beards, wearing a skull-cap which is in 
the one case ornamented by a zig-zag line, in the other bound 
with a fillet. They have some amulet hung round their necks. 
They are very different from Shasu, and from Amorites, and 
Jews, and have a very masterful cast of countenance 


, lel ASS Shasu. Arabs. The word seems to mean 


plunderers (from MOW). We hear of them from the Egyptian 
eastern wall of defence up to Northern Syria. 

They were very formidable, not only as nomadic hordes, but 
behind walls, for the fortress of Kanaina was defended against 
q Seti I by the Shasu. We have their visages with various head- 
1) gear in photographs 40, 42—3, 46-7, 94, and 47 is a front face. 
Many wear a cap of the old orthodox “fez” shape (like a drum- 
case) with a fringe at the end; others a head-dress like a flat 
scotch bonnet, which we may compare with a very similar 
i, bonnet worn by one of the figures on a celebrated seal-cylinder — 
H| (“ Studies on the Times of Abraham,” pl. iii, fig. 1). 
| Our Shasu are sharp-featured, with rather receding foreheads. 
| Osburn declares that “according to the coloured designs in the 
| east caves of Ipsambul, the complexion of the Zuzim ” (he 
1 means Shasu) “ was sallow, like that of the modern inhabitants 
q of Syria, the eyes were blue, and the hair, eyebrows, and beard 
| red” (“ Egypt’s Testimony,” &c., 123). 

1 


3 i] of Egypt. 

q an Menti of Sati. “Bedawin of 
i Sinai, Palestine, and the Hauran,” says Prof. Maspero. The 


ic - 
oil ligher and lower Ru 


tenu. Rutenu is a very important designation applied for ages 
| to the people of Syria in an extended sense, and made to 
| include those of Mesopotamia. A large number of our photo- 
graphs will really come into this category, but we have them 
marked under local names. 
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We will first take those which resemble the well-known 
processions of tribute bearers of marked Semitic type, whose 
splendid embroidered dresses wind spirally round their figures, 
I think we may well call them, with Lenormant, Arameans. 
From Lfiqsor Mr. Petrie has brought some excellent examples 
of the time of Rameses II in Nos. 236, 239, &c., and especially 
the highly interesting heads 238 and 240. 238 is admirably 
sculptured and most life-like, of a high and refined type in its 
own cast, the subtle and courteous expression strongly con- 
trasted with that despotie force which marks the Assyrian. 

But Brugsch has rightly compared the dress with the similar 
vesture of the Assyrian nobles (“ Geog.” ii, taf. ii), and it is 
highly probable that we here see the style of that “robe of 
Shinar” (Jos. vii, 21, \yIw MW), which stirred the cupidity 
of Achan. Whatever may be the exact distinction of higher 
from lower Rutenu, we know that the former included the 
three great fastnesses Anaukas, lanua, and Hur-en-qar, which 
were taken by Thothmes III. There is great reason, I think, 
to place these on, or near, the Euphrates. We have among our 
photographs several of the defenders of Ianua (78-81) against 
Seti I, and here are some front faces, with broad, rounded 
beards, to compare with the profiles. These faces differ, how- 
ever, sensibly from the last, of whom I have spoken, and belong 
to the Khal-u of Syria, whom we will mention presently. 

The Rutenu of this series of scenes, on the north side of the 
great hall of Seti I at Karnak (Nos. 69, 73, 74, 75) are exceed- 
ingly different from the former series, and, (although inscribed 
as Rutenu), must be akin to the Hittites. They may well be 
compared with 189, 190, who are true Hittites of the Orontes 
valley, with their hair in three thick tails, two of which set the 
face in a frame of the shape of a Jew’s harp. 

Women of the Rutenu wore the flounced dresses so familiar 
on the Babylonian seal-cylinders. 

The ordinary “ coats, and hats, and hosen” of this people may 
be seen in Lepsius, or in Dr. Birch’s edition of “ Wilkinson’s 
Ancient Egyptians” (vol. ii) from the paintings in the celebrated 
tomb of Rekhmara at Thebes, and an excellent coloured plate in 
Meyer’s “ Geschichte” (in Oncken’s series) gives the details of 
the magnificient robes to which | have above referred, as the full 
dress of the nobles. 


5. om, Khal. This word denoted Northern Syria 


in a restricted sense. It seems to me to be found in the name 
of the river Khalos, and in Khalkis on that river, and in 
Khalvan (Aleppo), Khalebu of the Egyptian lists. The people 
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called by this name were Semitic, and seem to have belonged to 
the Rutenu. 


6. any’ Keft. This is Phoenicia, and 


is familiar in the Biblical name Kapht-or, Greater Phcenicia, as 
we speak of “Greater Britain.” It is very interesting to find to- 
day Karkafta on the coast north of Ruad (ancient Arvad), and 
Keftin in the Orontes country, and in the Lebanon. In classic 
lore, Képheus stands for Keft. We have the name in the form 


procession of tribute-bearers may be compared with that of 
their kindred-race of Pin in the south, who are painted of 
darker brown complexion, but whose tigures and dress are very 
similar. They wear alike kilts of richly striped and variegated 
colours, and the Keft people have handsome sashes with fringed 
ends, and their hair, which falls in long tresses in front of each 
shoulder and behind the back, is crested on the top of the head, 
with little spiral curls of some kind. They have no beards. 
There faces are of a refined type, and not aquiline in cast. Mr. 
Petrie describes the chief of Keft as of yellow complexion, with 
black eyes, and light brown hair (but the colour has “scaled 
away”). We want further knowledge of these very interesting 
people. 
read as Armenia, but it is generally accepted at present as 
Lebanon. In a great tableaux of Seti I, the people of this region 
are seen felling pine-trees in their forests. They wear long 
rubes and capes. The Lebanon was, of course, an eagerly 
coveted district from age to age. 
<< 
Among the great royal heads of Medinet Habfi is the chief 
of the Amorites, next to the King of the Kheta, and here we 
find proof of the fidelity of Egyptian artists, for the same chief 
is pictured by a different hand in one of those beautiful panels 
in relief brought by the Rev. Grevile J. Chester from Tel el 
Yehudieh, near Heliopolis. Yet the identity of the strongly 
marked features is manifest, and the beard can be easily traced 
where it has been broken off (‘Studies on the Times of 
Abraham,” pl. vi, figs. A and B). Mr. Petrie describes those in 
“the fort of Amar,” as having “skin light red, rather pinker 
than fiesh-colour.” Osburn writes (“ Eg. Test.” 129): “The 
personal appearance of the Amorites resembles a good deal that 


tm, Lemenen, photos. 90-3. This name was 


, Amar, "WON, the Amorite. 
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of the Zuzim (a mistake for Shasu) ; the complexion is sallow, 
the eyes blue, the eyebrows and beard red, the hair so much 
darker, from exposure and other causes, as to be painted black. 
The features were regular, the nose perhaps scarcely so pro 
minent as among the Zuzim ” (Shasn). 

The Amorites came, I have always believed, from the plain of 
the Euphrates, whatever their original seat, and Prof. Sayce has 
well pointed to Beth-ammaris and Ap-ammaris, west of the 
Euphrates, as preserving their name, which had a chief halting 
place at Gar-emeri-su, the region of Damascus. 

A tribe of them were called Yebtisi, and had their stronghold 
where David drove them out, or at least put them down ; and 
here, as elsewhere, they were dove-tailed with the Hittite ina 
very remarkable way. This was true at Hebron, Yebus, Tabor, 
Megiddo, Kadesh on Orontes, and doubtless these are merely 
examples ; and this fact is as clear in the Bible as out of it. 
The Gibeonites were also Amorites (2 Sam., xxi, 2), and 
Khivvites. I believe the Anakim were a ruling clan of the 
Amorites. This opinion results from a careful study of all the 
references in scripture, and I have pointed out that Arba’ 
appears to be a numerical symbol of a Chaldsean god (“Times of 
Abraham,” 102). 

Mr. Petrie has given us a good series of Amorites (photos. 
146-9, 157, &c.), of different dates, but all of the same type, 
showing a handsome and regular profile of sub-aquiline cast, 
the nose continuing the line of the sloping forehead (146-8 are 
very good). The cheek-bones are high, the faces have a decided 
and martial expression and look like those of tall strong men, as 
we know them to have been. They wear long robes and capes, 
like most Syrians of those times. On the highest tower of the 
citadel of “ Dapfir in the land of Amar” (Tabor), is a remarkable 
standard hoisted, a shield piereed by three arrows, with a fourth 
separate arrow above the shield. 

There is one important passage in which the Amorite 
religion is expressly identified with the Pheenician Baal-worship 
which Ahab learned from Jezebel, “according to all things as 
did the Amorites,” &c. (1 Kings, xxi, 26). 

Much more has to be said about this great people of the old 
world, but time fails, and we must pass on to their great ally. 


9. Kheta. ic. the race of the Hittites. 


I cannot hold with Chabas and Lenormant that there is no 
true connection between the Kheta of Egyptian history (Hittites 
of the north) and the MM whose people were settled at Hebron. 
On the other hand I believe with de Rougé, Maspero, Sayce, and 
others that they were one nation. Perhaps the conjecture is 
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i right that the Egyptians called the northern Kheta “the great 
people of the Kheta” to distinguish them from the small off- 
shoot in the south. 

M. de Lantsheere has summed up the historic evidence in the 
following terms (“ Revue des Questions Historiques,” Avril, 
1887): “From all this results for me the conviction that we 
ought not to make two distinct races of the Hittites of the 
north and the Hittites of the south. This distinction has 
always appeared to me scarcely natural, and seems to me to be 
invented to reconcile the biblical text which makes Heth a son 
of Canaan on the one part with the ethnographic data furnished 
by the Egyptian and Hittite monuments on the other. 

“May we not admit here an explanation analogous to that 
which we give to the enrolling of Elam among the sons of 
_ Shem? Elam is certainly a son of Shem. But “the E lamites, 
a at least the first basis of the population, are very likely not 
Semitic. 

“Let us reverse the explanation. Heth is certainly a son 
of Canaan; the tribes come down from the Amanus, who 
_ occupied his land and bore in the upshot his name, are very 
&g likely neither Canaanites nor Semites. Where is the contra- 

diction ? 

i “The name of Hittites has been applied to the second stratum 
: i of population as to the first, just as they have called the 

i Germans Allemands, the Italians Italians, extending to the 
q whole country the name of the first people known there, 

i “On this hypothesis the invasion of the Alarodian tribes, if we 

like to call them so, who fused themselves with the Canaanite - 
Hittites, will have been relatively recent enough. The 

Assyrians and Egyptians would have extended to the former 

| the name of the latter, the only thing that has survived their 

4 disappearance. The Amorites, on the contrary, will have kept 

&g with their name a certain proper existence ; mixed with the 

: Hittite-Alarodians in the land of Amar in the neighbourhood of 
Kadesh, they will have descended with them into Palestine. 

Thence their well known association. This explains also the 

Semitic-Canaanite names of Kadesh, Hamath, &c.” M. de 

Lantsheere then refers to the very different personal appearance 

of the united defenders of Kadesh. 

A similar case has struck me in illustration, namely that of 
Cyprus as explained by Lenormant (“ Les Orig.,” iii, 50). 
Kition being the great centre of commerce of the Phcenicians in 
Cyprus (he says), it is quite natural that they extended the 
name to the entire islaud, that they called not only their own 
colonists of Kitium Kittim, but the aboriginal Cypriote 
population. This is a repetition of the case of Elam. 
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It seems to me moreover, that our gallery of heads establishes 
the fact that the name Ruten was extended to people utterly 
dissimilar to the high-bred Semitic race, and quite like the 
familiar Kheta of the Egyptian monuments. I think M. de 
Lantsheere’s way of putting the matter is worthy of great 
attention. 

The facial characteristics of the Kheta are very marked and 
interesting. They have a great protrusiveness of the central 
part of tae countenance which is most marked in the King 
“taken alive” by Rameses ILI, and figured in the row of royal 
captives at Medinet Habf. Our cast gives us a far better 
notion than the drawing in Lepsius or Brugsch, where the face 
is much tamed and refined. Happily two Hittite reliefs at 
Merash, photographed by my friend Dr, Gwyther, give an 
excellent comparison, showing in two faces out of three a very 
coarse version of this profile. The relief panel of a Hittite 
prince, and another of a Hittite princess, in the British Museum, 
from Tel el Yehudiyeh, engraved in my “ Studies on the Times 
of Abraham,” show the same formation of the face in a more 
agreeable version. 

In Barker’s “ Lares and Penates,” p. 203, is a very interesting 
woodcut of a terra-cotta head found at Tarsus, which is surely 
that of a Hittite, as Dr. Birch remarked. The comparison with 
the Huns may be very appropriate, and the whole context is 
well worthy of attention. 

Prof. Sayce has identified the Hittites with the “ White 
Syrians” of Strabo as contrasted with “the Black Syrians or 
Semitic Aramzans, east of the Amanus” (Her. 5). The in- 
tention of the Egyptian artists seems to have been to give them 
as people of yellowish complexion, and the Hittite lady from 
Tel el Yehudieh is fair. The chief of Kadesh on Orontes in 
Tomb 34, Thebes, is white. Their mode of wearing the hair, 
which was dark and straight, was this: it was trained into 
three divisions or tails, one over each shoulder and one down 
the back, and each, when carefully arranged, ended in a spiral 
turn. The savages of Huleh-water who captured “Rob Roy” 
in his canoe have three plaited tails in a similar style (woodcut, 
“Rob Roy on the Jordan,’ 241), and one face is of the same 
general cast. 

I will also mention that the high head-dress of -the Hittite 
King Kheta-sar, whose daughter RKameses II married, is to be 
seen on the head of a Kurdish shepherd in the frontispiece of 
one of the volumes of Capt. Cameron’s interesting book “Our 
Future Highway.” 

There are some heads among the series of Kheta which 
require special mention, For instance (from Luqsor) the 
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singular head and face No. 262, and the ugly profile 222, 
exceedingly like the two heads at Merash before mentioned, 
230, still coarser, and 215-16. In 228-9 (allies of the Kheta) 
we have a very curious casque with a single horn in front, 
which suggests comparison with the Shardana. 

In Rosellini’s plates are many heads which would suggest that 
the Hittites wore moustaches, but the good exainples from the 
Ramesseum Nos. 143-4—5, will show that the artist intended to 
represent strong facial lines from above the nostrils to below 
the corners of the mouth. Mr. Petrie’s series of Hittite heads, 
compared with the Amorites, the Pinites, and the Judeans of 
Sheshanq’s inscription (and, indeed, with several other types), 
will sbow the high value of this method of reproducing relief 
sculpture for study. 

I must now pass on to notice examples identified by local, 
and not ethnic, names in North Syria and downwards through 
Palestine, and many of these are of high interest. The result 
of a long study of the geographical names I have given in the 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
‘Archeology. I will now take these names in approximate 
local order, beginning with the Euphrates. 


A. Ianua. This fortress, which I have 


already mentioned, was one of three great strongholds of the 
Upper Rutenu taken by Thothmes III, and it here appears as 
defended by the Aramzan Khal-people against Seti I. It is a 
fortified place with trees, and the inhabitants wear long robes 
with capes, such as were worn by Semitic people as far south 
as Ascalon. I think it may be the place now called Einya, 
south of ed-Deir on the west bank of Euphrates, and not remote 
I think, from another of the triad, Anaukas, which I take to be 
Annukas, north of Kirkesion, mentioned by Procopius as an 
ancient fortress reconstructed by Justinian. In photos. 78-81 
B, we have heads of these people well worthy of study. 


B. Next we have inhabitants of @-5 | iN (Brugsch, 


“Geog.,” ii, 75), taken by Rameses II. I think it may be a 


Luz in North Syria, perhaps Qalb Liizeh, near Edlip. (Photos. 
18-20). 


Cc. lied Yom , also taken by Raimeses II, occurs in the 


North Syrian List of Thothmes III, and must, I think, be 
Kefr Aya, an ancient place south of Homs (photos. 22-23). 
The heads are very good bearded Aramezans of the Khal-people, 
I think, like the men of Luza. 
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D. } (\ 4 >). Demesqu, Damascus. In Assyrian Di- 


masqa. The same name without the suffix seems to remain 
in Dimes, west of Damascus, on the route over the Antilebanon. 
Here we have a man of Damascus of a date much nearer to 
Joseph than to Moses (photo, 117). Like No. 120 he has a 
pointed beard, and bears much resemblance to the men of Pfin. 


E. SN , Merom (photos. 121-3). ' Excellent ex- 


amples of the handsome full-bearded Syrians in long robes and 
capes, doubtless from Merom, west of Huleh-water. 


F. O > Dapur, «e., the fortress of Tabor, of the 


Amorites, defended by pigtailed Hittites against R&meses II. 
The name is recalled by the present Debfrieh, very near Mount 
Tabor. Photo. 753 shows us the high towers manned by 
Hittites. Some are falling from the battlements. One has a 
strange aspect, for his two side-tails fall from his head like 
horns. A man on the wall holds out pleadingly a sort of stand, 
like those used for offerings in Egypt, from which points arise 
which seem to me to be flames of incense burnt as a sign of 
submission, for they exactly resemble the small flames from 
Egyptian censers. The same thing is seen elsewhere, as at 
Asqalon in photo. 748. They are burning incense to the divine 
Pharaoh just as lapsed Christians were made to do to the genius 
of Cesar. In photo. 124 we have an Amorite of Dapur with 
a very good face. 


G. In ay \= (photo. 135), Qamna. I think we 


have the present Tell Keimfin near the Kishon River in the 
plain of Esdraélon (Great Map, sheet viii, “Mem.,” ii, 48, 6. 
“Special Papers,” 


..., perhaps Tell Thoérah, east of 


Tell Keimfin (photos. 136-8). The head 138 looks as if wearing 
a crested casque. 


I. BH J Gaba.., perhaps Jebita, Gabatha 


of Jerome (Sheet v, Mi) north-east of Tell Thérah. 

There are some other names of this interesting series of 18 
forts taken by RAameses II, and represented at the Ramesseum. 
(Brugsch, “ Geog.,” ii, 71, &e.), which may perhaps be made out 
by further — It appears by the inscription that the heads 
marked Karpu . . . (132-4) belong to Beth-anath, probably the 
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sanctuary in Galilee, west of Kadesh Naphtali now identified 
with Ainitha. 


J. nm, Asqalna, Asqalon. In_ photos. 
Pp 


30-1 we have women of Ascalon with long tresses, and in 32-3 
warriors of the same celebrated city besieged by Rameses II, 
and in photo. 748 the citadel with the same figures and others 
imploring mercy. This is the most southward of the places 
with which we have to deal in this era of Kameses IT. 

And now we pass over some seven centuries of history and 
come to the celebrated record of the conquests of Sheshangq, the 
victor of Rehoboam, in Palestine, from which Mr. Petrie has 
selected four typical heads of Jews of this period of the XXIInd 
dynasty of Egypt. 

a. (No. 28 in Shishak’s list) — 2s, Adir. 

\ 
I think this is the present et Tireh (Sheet xvii, Ls, “Mem..,” iii, 


128), photo. 39. It stands next in the list after 
which Prof. Maspero identifies with Makkedah, and next before 


the celebrated name— 
fu 
Hebrew har 1, that is, Yad of the King. 


This Yfiid has been taken by Capt. Conder and Prof. Maspero 
for Ty, Yehfid of the tribe of Dan (Jos. xix, 45), now el 
Yehfidieh (Sheet xii, Jq), eight miles east of Joppa. The 
LXX version gives "Iov0, the Vulgate Jud. 

Dr. Max Miiller, of Niirnberg, has lately (August, 1887), 
strongly objected to the opinion that the name Judah is con- 
tained in it at all, and Mr. le age Renouf pronounces that the 
objection (of the omission of the first A in Yehudah) “is abso- 
lutely fatal.” 

If this be so, then we cannot have Yeh4d in our name. On 
my putting the question, however, to Dr. Neubauer he replies: 
“] believe that there can be no objection to 7ryp for FHP at 
any period; it is merely dialectical like FOV = ADIT, WY = 
way, &. In the Talmud ST) occurs often.” 


In the Assyrian inscriptions the name of Judah is written 
Yauda without any h. 


LN Haninia. Compare the ter- 


mination (= 7?) with J > } TENG No. 97 in the Palestine 
List of Thothmes III. 


1~—™,, which reads letter for letter in 
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This Haninia seems to be Beit Hanina near Gibeon (Sheet: 
xvii, Mt), three and a half miles north-west of Jerusalem. It 
is 93 in Shishak’s List (photo. 36). Capt. Conder identifies the 
place with the 722» of Nehemiah xi, 32. 


d. BYR Yeo. No. 83 of Brugsch, 81 of Maspero 


in Shishak’s List. I think this name remains in ’Ain Jannata 
and Wady Jannita (Sheet xiv, Kr) 64 miles north of Beit Ur 
et Tahta. But possibly it may be Gath in its original form 
123 (photo. 37). 

Here, then, we have four Jews born in the palmy age of 
Judea, and two or three of them from near Jerusalem. 

I am inclined to think that these faces were studied from 
life, although all would combine very well into an excellent 
“composite.” There are minor differences in the faces evident 
to an accustomed eye. Besides, one has a necklace, and another 
has no fillet round his head. They are distinguished from other 
Semitic types, as those of the Shasu or the Rutenu, by more 
delicate and refined features. 

If we turn to the Assyrian representations of ascertained 
Hebrews, the faces are of special interest. The oldest is on the 
black obelisk of Shalmaneser III in the British Museum, where 
we see Jehu and his princes. Compare these men of Israel 
with the nobles of Lakish, making submission to Sennakherib, 
and the difference is manifest. Jehu’s men have strong aquiline 
features, and that peculiar shrug or quirk of’ the nostril, which 
gives a shrewd and sinister look to many a Jew of London 
streets. In drawing one of these familiar faces from the monu- 
ment, I was ready to believe that it belonged to a lineal 
ancestor of London “clo’-men.” The bag falling down the 
stooping back deepened this impression. But the southern 
Jews of Lakish are men of more refined features and expression, 
and more like our Jews of Shishak’s sculptures. I must not 
linger over these portraits of princes,who may have been among 
the evil counsellors of Rehoboam. 

The last place represented in our collection of heads is the 


important fortress of iN XK jum , which has been very 


well identified by Capt. Conder, R.E., with Khirbet Kan’an, 
six miles south from Hebron, covering the access from the south 
by that very ancient road from Egypt across the desert, dis- 
covered by the lamented Rev. F. W. Holland, starting out 
due east from Ismailieh. This high-built stronghold was be- 
sieged by Seti I, and was defended by people called Shasu of 
Kanana, who, in the sculpture from which this head was taken, 
wear a kind of body-armour, and carry spears and a formidable 
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battle-axe. They wear pointed beards. These would be the 
15355, Kanaanites, so familiar to us in the Bible. 

Lastly, I have to take some account of certain examples of 
the inhabitants of Egypt itself. 

The Egyptians of the Old Kingdom are represented to us in 
the most surprising statuary yet brought to light This has 
been elucidated with great skill and Jearning in the works of 
Emile Soldi, Perrot and Chipiez, and others. 

We have a few special examples of the primitive long-headed 
Fgyptians in Mr. Petrie’s photographs Nos. 263-8, and we have 
quite different types in Nos. 673 (Setau and his wife), and 
244—5, and 775. 

The higher Egyptians of the great XIIth dynasty have to my 
eyes a cast of their own; a well-rounded countenance of in- 
telligent and very urbane expression, beaminy with that look of 
happy and genial good will which is so charming in the 
statuary. 

In strongest contrast to this type we have a few examples, 
all of them sculptured in the round, of the so-called Hyksés or 
Shepherd Kings. 

Mr. Petrie has provided photographs, full-faced and in exact 
profile, of those most impressive sphinxes of San, and of the 
Hyksdés King from the Faifim, and also the front faces of the 
fish offerers of San. To these must be added for study the re- 
markable head from the Ludovisi Collection at Rome, figured 
and described by Lenormant. (‘“Frammento di Statua, &e. 
Bulletino della Commissione Arch. Comunale di Roma,” 1877), 
and the fine head, probably of Apepi, lately found by M. Naville, 
at Bubastis. Moreover, with these examples before our eyes, 
I cannot help thinking that the interesting statuette of 
green basalt in the Museum of the Louvre is after all, as 
Deveria thought, a memorial of a Hyks6s Pharaoh, although I 
know that Prof. Maspero is of quite a different opinion. The 
same stern character and bony build of face seems to me to mark 
this small sculpture. 

I have written on this subject elsewhere at some length, but 
“am now.glad to quote the high authority of Prof. Flower, from 
the record of a short discussion on Mr. R. Stuart Poole’s paper 
before cited. The words refer to the sphinx of Sin, which, says 
Prof. Flower, “has certain Mongolian characters, especially in 
the breadth and prominence of the cheek-bones, so much so as 
to suggest that the invasion and occupation of Egypt by the so- 
called Shepherds was one of the numerous instances in which 
some of the nomadic Tartar hordes of Central and Northern 
Asia have poured forth from their native lands and overrun and 
occupied for a longer or shorter period the countries lying to 
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the west and south of them. If this view can be maintained, 
the Hyksos invasion would have been only one of the series of 
which the conquests of Attila, Tchingis Khan, and Timur, and 
the more permanent settlement of the Finns, the Mayyars, and 
the Turks in Europe, are well-known examples.” (“Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. xvi, 377.) 

These crude commentaries of mine on the races of the 
Egyptian monuments have led us through a grand tour, starting 
westwards from the Delta, and returning thither from the east. 
I have endeavoured approximately to fix the geographical 
position as well as the ethnological identity of the various 
exainples before us. Those who are most accustomed to such 
inquiries will be most indulgent in their criticism. 

As a last word, I would heartily echo the wise recommenda- 
tion of Prof. Sayce at Manchester last year, to the effect that 
specialists, while properly keeping within their own bounds, 
should earnestly cultivate a spirit of mutual assistance in those 
vast fields of study, which require the best joint endeavours of 
all. 


APPENDIX. 
Notes on Pin and its Productions. 


It seems best to cast as an appendix some remarks on the 
highly interesting land of Pin, which do not come precisely 
within the limits of my original task of explaining Mr. Flinders 
Petrie’s collection of ethnic types. 

At the Manchester Exhibition in the autumn of 1887 the 
place of honour was given to the royal chair of Queen Hatasu 
(Hashepsu), the renowned Lady Pharaoh, who, like our Eliza- 
beth, deserves the title of “high and mighty prince.” The 
beautiful and animated head at Bilaq (No. 617) which was 
assigned to Taia, Queen of Amenhotep III, has for years past 
appeared to me to be that of Hatasu. I was convinced of this 
by comparing a photograph of it with the profile of Hatasu 
given by Rosellini. At last in Meyer's “ History” (p. 233), I 
find the head engraved as hers. 

This enterprising Queen sent an expedition of five ships down 
the Red Sea to the coast of Pin with memorable success, and 
had the various incidents “ lively set forth” in beautiful relief- 
sculpture on the walls of a magnificent structure in Western 
Thebes. The whole has been elucidated by Mariette, Diimichen, 
Maspero, and Lieblein, in the publications to which I have 
given references in my list of authorities. The tableaux are 
masterpieces of artistic spirit and accuracy, enabling men of 
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science to identify the animals and plants represented with the 
various species still existing. 

Dr. Diimichen has in his recent “ History ” given reasons for 
the assured opinion that the Jand of Pin lay on both sides of 
the Red Sea in its southern part, and further also in Somali- 
land; and he also concludes, from the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
at Deir-el-Bahri, that the landing-place lay on the Arabian 
coast. (“Gesch.,” 102, 119-122). 

Prof. Lieblein has shown that at the same time another ex- 
pedition, to inner Africa, brought tribute or gifts to the great 
(Jueen. It does not follow (as Mariette had argued) that Pain 
must be in Africa, because of the presentation of giraffes, for 
these are not represented among the products of Pin, but among 
those of Cush, in another line of procession. (“ Zeitschr. fiir 
Aeg. Spr.,” 1885, 150.) 

If Dr. Diimichen is right in his inference from the captain’s 
word of command “ eastward!” inscribed above the vessel, and 
the landing took place on the Arabian coast, I think the port 
may well have been Mfiza on the land-locked side of the straits, 
now left inland on the way from Mokha over the mountains, 
but formerly a principal port, when the sea covered the present 
plain; for Mokha, the present port, is only of six centuries 
standing (Drummond, “ Origines,” iii, 260), but even in the 
second century of our era Miza was still a great seaport of 
commerce at the foot of the mountain range of Yemen (Arrian), 
and it was only at Miiza (says Lenormant, “ Hist.,” Eng. ed., ii, 
302), that ancient writers mention large ships capable of 
making the voyage to India. 


Now | think Mfiza must be the IN i) iN rm of the “ Karnak 


South List” (No. 78). 

The architecture of the Sabzans “must have been originally 
copied from the Babylonians,” says Lenormant: (“ Hist.,” Eng, 
ed., ii, 321), and their palaces rose in stages. Now Queen 
Hatasu’s unique structure dedicated to Hat-hor the Lady 
[goddess] of Pin is (unlike genuine Egyptian buildings), ter- 
raced into thé mountain side in this very manner. Was it not 
fashioned on the Panite motive out of admiration of the glories 
of that venerated region? (For plans and perspectives see 
Perrot et Chipiez, “ Hist. de l’Art.” i, 425, 429; Lenormant, 
“Hist. Anc.,” 9™° ed., ii, 187). 

The grand marvel that astonished Queen Hatasu’s officers 
was the sight of the terraces of incense. 

If the mountain sides of Pin in those old days were such as 
those which General Haig has described, it is not surprising 
that such wonder was aroused. That distinguished engineer 
officer left Hodeida for Sanaa, the ancient capital of Yemen, and 
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ascended the mountains 8,000 feet high. “The whole western 
face of the mountain,” he writes, “was terraced from top to 
bottom, quite 6,000 feet. It was the most astonishing monu- 
ment of human pains and labour that I ever witnessed. The 
terraces extende | for miles on each side of the path, winding 
in and out of the ravines and spurs of the mountains. I 
estimated that on an average for the greatest part of the 
height each terrace was only double [in width] the height 
of the wall that retained it, 7, the aggregate height of the 
terrace walls in this one mountain is 3,000 feet. One can 
hardly conceive the amount of toil and expense involved in 
their original construction. And what was equally surprising 
to me was the capital preservation in which for the most 
part they are kept The whole of the crops, dhurra 
(or millet), wheat, barley, vetches, coffee, are grown on the 
terraces thus formed. It was a most impressive sight, and 
gave a wonderful impression of the capabilities of the race that 
constituted and maintains them.” This system of terracing is 
common to all Yemen, General Haig tells us, and carried out 
everywhere, even where the slopes do not require it unless to 
retain the rainfall and save the soil. 

The most coveted product of the land of Pin was the incense. 
But we will first say a word about the gold. The gold brought 
from Pfin is described as “fresh gold of the land of the Amu.” 
There was of course much gold derived from Nubia, but this 
gold of the Amu would seem to be Asiatic and not African, 
and this looks as if it was brought to Egypt from an Arabian 
port. Last year (1887) Sir Richard Burton wrote in the 
“Academy” of August 20 that he had received reliable news 
of great quantities of good gold quartz on the western side of 
Arabia, of “auriferous discoveries extending from between the 
mountains of Northern Midian along the line of the Western 
Arabian Ghats, until they meet the volcanic region about Aden. 
They have been reported to me,” he says, “from behind Yambu 
and Meccah, Mocha and Hodaydah; and I have a thorough 
conviction that some day they will be found exceedingly valu- 
able.” Thus then the gold of Arabia may be again forthcoming 
from “the land of the Amu.” 

With regard to the incense trees very interesting information 
has been given of late years by Sir George Birdwood (“ Trans. 
Linnean Soc.,” vol. xxvii (1871), p. 111 et seq. ; “ Bible Educator,” 
vol. i, pp. 328 et seq., 374 et seg.). He quotes the classic autho- 
rities. Theophrastus (b.c. 894-287) says that in Arabia “the 
trees of frankincense and myrrh grow some of them on the 
mountain and others in private plantations at the foot of the 
mountain, on which account some of them are cultivated and 
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others are not.” Now this agrees with the mention of the terraces 
of incense in the Egyptian inscriptions, and the incense trees being 
also shown as growing on the low grounds by the dwellings 
built on piles and among the palm trees. Doubtless the thirty- 
one young incense trees removed in crates, with their roots as 
they grew, on board the Egyptian ships, were cultivated in the 
royal gardens. Sir G. Birdwood gives a scientific account of 
three species of Boswellia which he cultivated in India, with 
good success, from cuttings received from Colonel Playfair at 
Aden. These are all figured, and in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington are preserved the dried speci- 
mens. The exquisite relief-sculptures in alabaster at Deir-el- 
Bahri are so carefully executed that it is easy to see the fidelity 
with which they delineate the various plants, and on studying 
the photographs of these and the illustrations of Sir G. Bird- 
wood, and also the original dried specimens, it seems to me 
most likely that the artist had before him the kind called by 
the Arabs Yegaar, and named Boswellia Frereana. This, unlike 
the rest, has not serrated leaves, and the Egyptian artist has 
so represented his incense trees. Some of the dried leaves are 
more than two inches in length. 

“The frankincense trees,” writes Sir G. Birdwood, “have a 
general resemblance to the mountain-ash when putting forth its 
spring leaves. As I first saw this plant in Playfair’s garden 
at Aden in September, 1868, I was much struck by its elegant 
singularity. The long racemes of green star-like flowers, tipped 
with the red anthers of the stamens, droop gracefully over the 
clusters of glossy glaucous leaves, and every part of the plant 
gives out the most refreshing, lemon-like fragrance.” 

This is the delicious scent spoken of in the Egyptian Queen’s 
inscriptions : “ A splendid gift of fresh incense to Amen-Ra, the 
Lord of the thrones of the world, Lord of heaven .... Her 
Majesty brings in her hands the incense-spices : all her limbs 
are scented with the divine fluid.” 

Sir G. Birdwood has reproduced the valuable old engraving 
of Thevet, a French writer, whose work was published in 1575, 
representing the incense tree in Arabia, from which men are 
gathering the resin exuding from incisions in the stem. Others 
are cutting ‘the bark, and one man is carrying away on his back 
some plants in a basket resembling in forin those in which the 
young trees were brought to Thebes, some three thousand years 
before. 

In concluding this notice of some chief products of the land 
of Pan it is right to add that the great Arabian region of in- 
cense trees appears to have always have been found on the 
south coast in Hadramaut (Hazar-maveth of the Bible), and the 
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principal emporium was Kaneh, in the bay of Makulla. The 
great African region of incense is on the opposite coast of 
Somali-land, its chief point being (as Prof. Maspero has pointed 
out), the Elephant River between Ras-el-Fil, and Cape Guard- 
aful. 

I do not wish to insist on Miza as the port of embarkation 
of the treasures brought to Queen Hatasu. If the five ships 
came to land in Hadramaut, at Kaneh perhaps, they may have 
moored on the eastward side of a harbour or bay. The Kavn 


éurroptov of Ptolemy (vi, 7,10), may be the ~— w wow Of the 


“Karnak South List” (No. 154), as it has been taken for the 
mp of Ezek. xxvii, 23, py in that case being Aden (Lenor- 
mant, “ Hist.,” Eng. ed., ii, 201). 

As regards the Somali coast, the “Karnak List” gives us 


RIM» (No. 77), which Mariette takes as the modern 


Habo, an anchorage west of Guardafui, and near the position in- 
dicated by Maspero. It may, I think, be an Arabian place, but 
the whole subject will repay very careful study. Much difficulty 
arises, in fact, from the very natural reduplication of old Sabeean 
names on the African side of the Red Sea; and I must not be 
tempted into such questions. 

It is my hope to publish soon some contributions towards the 
study of the great “ Karnak List of the South,” which has been 
so carefully examined and recorded by Prof. Maspero by way 
of correction of former transcriptions. 


Description of Plates X and XT. 
Plate X. 


Fig. 1. Profile of Tahennu; from near the Syrtes (83). | 

Fig. 2. Profile of Hanebu,a Greek of Europe or Asia (1). 

Fig. Profile of Lebu, probably Libyan; XX dynasty (162). 

Fig. 4. Profile of Mashuash ; XX dynasty (164). 

Vig. 5. Profile of Tsakuri; Teukrian ; XX dynasty (158). 

Fig. 6. Profile of Shairdina; probably Sardinian; XX dynasty 
(200). 

Fig. 7. Profile of Sharkalsha ; probably Sicilian ; XX dynasty 
(160). 

Fig. 8. Profile of Dardani; Dardanian (12). 

Fig. 9. Profile of Pulista; Philistine ; XX dynasty (182). 

Fig. 10. Profile of Pin ; south end of Red Sea (5). 

Fig. 11. Profile of Pin; Memthu; Metta (105). 

Fig. 12. Profile of Menti of Sati; Sinaitic Bedawi (95). 
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Plate XI. 


1. Profile of Shasu; Arab (42). 
2. Profile of Rutenu; North Syria (69). 
3. Profile of Syrian (238). 
4, Profile of North Syrian (¢f Dr. Gwyther’s relief from 
Merash) (222). 
5. Profile of Syrian with horned casque (228), 
6. Profile of Amorite (147). 
7. Profile of Kheta (143). 
8. Profile of Kheta (262) (cf. “ Lares and Penates,” wood 
cut, p. 55). 
9. Protile of man of Ianua (814). 
‘ig. 10. Profile of man of Aia (23). 
. 11. Profile of Chief of Iatid ha-Melek; Royal town in 
Judea; XXII dynasty (58). 
ig. 12. Profile of Chief of Ganata; XXII dynasty (37). 


The profiles in these plates are copied from Mr. Flinders 
Petrie’s collection of racial photographs from the Egyptian 
monuments, and the figures placed in parenthesis after the names 
refer to the numbers on the original photographs in this collec- 
tion. 


DIscussIon. 


Mr. F. L. Grirrita, although unprepared to add anything to 
the able and exhaustive discussion by the reader of the paper, 
desired to call attention to a recent paper by Mr. Le Page Renouf 
in the “Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology ” 
(March, 1888). Mr. Renouf there appeared successfully to show 
that the chief link that was supposed to bind together the 
languages of the Asiatic Semites and the North African so-called 
sub-Semites was a faulty one. The remarkabie similarity of many 
pronouns in Egyptian and Semitic tongues had first struck Ge- 
senius. But the pronouns in many parts of the world are made 
up of demonstrative almost interjectional roots combined together. 
The primitive demonstratives were much limited to certain sounds 
in all these languages; and coincidences in the pronouns might 
therefore, be expected, and were not uncommon. Mr. Renouf broke 
up the Egyptian and Semitic forms into their constituent parts, 
and showed that the resemblance in the composite forms was only 
accidental. The fact of a different origin for the two groups 
of languages would have an important bearing on ethnology. 


Mr. G. Bertin said that his jimited knowledge of Kgyptian did 
not allow him to carry on independent researches on the hiero- 
glyphic documents, but he had listened with great interest to 
the paper. He was specially struck by the fact that a low type 
found in Egypt was also noticed in Elam, and also by the curious 
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locks of hair of the Kheta which reminded him of the hair dress 
given to the Babylonian hero, Gisdubar. As to the objections 
made by certain Egyptologists to the connection of the Egyptian 
and the Semitic tongues, they are, as Prof. Sayce says, antiquated, 
and only show the ignorance of these Egyptologists with regard to 
the Semitic tongues. Besides the numerals and the pronouns, the 
nominal, temporal, and verbal formations are the same in the two 
groups of languages, and Mr. Bertin had lately shown that there 
exists also a Grimm’s law. The Semites came trom Africa, as also 
the Egyptians, who dwelt primitively to the south of the equator ; 
Mr. Bertin had gathered many proofs of this fact, but would men- 
tion only the tradition related by the Egyptian priests to Herodotus 
that formerly the sun rose to the right and set to the left; if 
the Egyptian had inhabited the austral hemisphere and migrated 
to the north, the supposed change of course of the sun would be 
explained. 


Mr. FLinpers Perrig£, Prof. FLOWER, and the PRESIDENT also 
joined in the discussion. 


Mr. TomKINs in reply acknowledged gratefully the kind reception 
given to his paper, which was intended as a rough sketch of 
information preliminary to the more proper work of the anthro- 
pologist. He then spoke with high appreciation of the valuable 
results of ‘‘composition” of photographs, as practised by the 
President, by which all that is common is accentuated, and all that 
is differential eliminated, and cited as an excellent instance the 
plates which illustrate Dr. Neubauer’s paper on “ Race-types of 
the Jews,” and Mr. Joseph Jacobs’s paper which follows it in the 
Journal of the Institute for August, 1885. It is agreed that these 
photogravures are singularly successful in defining a race-type ; 
and in comparing the profiles with the four examples taken by 
Mr. Petrie from Shishak’s reliefs at Karnak (Nos. 36-39), Mr. 
Tomkins held that there is a clear similarity of facial contour 
(allowing for the comparison of boys with bearded meu), which 
will not hold good between these boys and Amorites, or Shasu, or 
other groups in Mr. Petrie’s gallery. The nobles of the southern 
kingdom (Judah) in Shishak’s List, like those of Lakish in 
Sennakherib’s relief-sculpture, are very distinct from the northern 
Israelites of Jehu’s court on the black obelisk of Shalmaneser, who 
show the strong aquiline features and peculiar shrug of the nostril 
so familiar in many Jews of London streets, and not to be identified 
with the Assyrian profile. 

The four examples of Rehoboam’s princes exhibit a more 
delicate and refined profile than any other type before us, and one 
has even a nose slightly retroussé, like one of our boys in the frontis- 
piece-plate of the Journal. 

This examination might well be pursued further, and illustrates 
the great imporiance of collating groups of “ modern instances ” 
with “the antique.” 


Discusgion. 
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List of Presents. 


JUNE 26th, 1888. 
Francis GALTON, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The election of the following members was announced :—W- 
Vaucuan Murray, Esq., F.G.S., of 4, Westbourne Crescent, W. ; 
and WALTER W. Law, Esq., of Yonkers, NewYork, U.S.A. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe Liprary. 


From the AutHor.—Notes on sume recent Neolithic and Paleolithic 
Finds in South India. By R. Bruce Foote, F.G.S. 
—— Compilation of Notes and Memoranda bearing upon the use 
of Human Ordure and Human Urine in Rites of a Religious 
or Semi-Religious Character among various Nations. By 
John G. Bourke, Captain, Third Cavalry, U.S. Army. 
Les derniéres Etapes de la Généalogie de ‘Homme. Par 
M. P. Topinard. 
From the Society or Anriquaries.—Archeologia, Vol. li. 
From the ANTHROPOLOGICAL Socirty or WasHinGcron.—The American 
Anthropologist, Vol. i, No. 2. 
From the Association.—Proceedings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Thirty-sixth Meeting, held at 
New York, August, 1887. 
From the University.—The Journal of the College of Science, 
Imperial University, Japan. Vol. ii, Part 1. 
| From the Society.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. No. 267. 
| Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Nos. 115- 
124. Transactions. Vol. xxx, Part4; Vol. xxxi; Vol. xxxii, 
Parts 2, 3,4; Vol. xxxiii, Parts 1, 2. 
Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales for 1887. Vol. xxi. 
~—— Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol. 
xii. No. 1. 
Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1856, 1857. 
—— Bulletin de la Société de Borda, Dax. 1888. Part 2. 
From the Eviror.—Nature. Nos. 972, 973. 
Science. Nos. 278-280. 
—— Photographic Times. Nos, 351, 352. 
—— American Journal of Psychology. Vol.i. No. 3. 
Revue Scientifique. Tome xli. Nos. 24, 25. 
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Mr. Artuur S. Burr exhibited a collection of pottery, &c., 
from recent excavations in New Mexico, upon which Mr. Lewis 
and Prof. FLOWER made some remarks, 


Mr. H. O. Forsks exhibited a series of photographs of New 
Guinea types. 


A paper by Mr. E. H. MAN, on the “ Nicobar Islanders ” was 
read by the Secretary. This paper forms Part I of a series of 
communications on this subject. Its publication is temporarily 
deferred in consequence of the proof having been sent to India 
for revision by the author. 


NOVEMBER 137TH, 1888. 
Francis GALTON, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The election of RicHarp Baneaay, Esq., M.D., of Belmont, 
Lyme Regis, was announced. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe LIBRARY. 


From the AurtHor.—Excavations in Cranborne Chase, near Rush- 
more, on the borders of Dorset and Wilts, 1880-1888. By 
Lieut.-General Pitt Rivers, D.C.L., F.R.S. Vol. ii. 

-— A Practicable Decimal System for Great Britain and her 
Colonies. By R. T. Rohde. 

— On the Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa or India. By 
Gustav Oppert, Ph.D. 

—— The Development of Language. By Horatio Hale. 

-—— Comparison of the Convolutions of the Seals and Walrus with 
those of the Carnivora, and of Apes and Man. By Sir W. 
Turner, Knt., M.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 

--—— The Nephrite Question. By Dr. A. B. Meyer. 

-—— On the Siberian Origin of some Customs of the Western 
Kskimos. By John Murdoch. 

—— On some African Entanglements. By Horace Waller. 

—- Notes and Observations on the Kwakiool People of Van- 
couver Island. By George M. Dawson, D.S., F.G.S. 


Features of Society in Old and New England. By Henry 
Mann. 
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From the Avrnor.—Les Sépultures de Solutré. 

G. de Mortillet. 

Mémoire sur la platyenémie chez l’homme et chez les 

anthropoides. Par le Docteur L. Manouvrier. 

—  ]1 Corridore Martinelli. Observazioni Antropologiche del 

Dott. Jacopo Danielli. 

La Grotta Nicolucci presso Sorrento. R. Lorenzoni. 

—— Maseo la Plata: Sus Progresos durante el primer semestre 
del afio 1888. Fraricisco P. Moreno. 

— La Letteratura degl’indigeni Americani. Prof. Ferdinando 

Borsari. 

La Statica, Grafica: lezioni dell’ingegnere. Carlo Saviotti. 

From EK. G. Ravenstern, Esq., F.R.G.S.—The Arabs in Central 
Africa and at Lake Nyassa. By James Stevenson, F.R.S.E. 

—— A map of the country between Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika. 
Compiled by KE. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. 

From D. MacRircuir, Esq.—Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society. 
Vol.i. No. 2. 

From the Avurnor (through Prof. T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S.).— 
Hillristningar fran Bohusliin (Sverige.) Tecknade och utgifna 
af L. Baltzer. Med firord af Viktor Rydberg. Haftena i-x. 

From the Secretary or Srate in Councin or Invia.—lIndia 
Office Library Catalogue. Vol. i. 

From Dr. GuatieLmMo Kircuaman.—L’ Ateneo, 1888. Fas. 6, 7, e 8. 

From Dr. Orro Fixscu.—Ethnologische EKrfahrungen und Beleg- 
stiicke aus der Siidsee: Beschreibender Katalog einer Samm- 
lung im k.k. naturhistorischen Hofmuseum in Wien. Von 
Dr. O. Finsch in Bremen. Erste Abtheilung: Bismarck- 
Archipel. 

From the Kars. AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN, WIEN.—Mit- 
theilungen der Prihistorischen Commission. Nr. 1. 1887. 

From the DeutscHe GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE, ETHNOLOGIE, 
unD Urcescuicute.—Archiv fiir Anthropologie. Band xviii. 

—- Correspondenz-Blatt. 1888. Nr. 6-9. 

From the Bertiner GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE, ETHNOLOGIE, 
unD Urcescuicute.—Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 1888. Heft 
2, 3. 

From the Societa ANTROPOLOGIA, ETNOLOGIA, E PsicoLoGia 
Comparata.—Archivio per l Antropologia. Vol. xviii. Fas. 1. 

From the GroLocicat Survey or Canava.—Annual Report. 1886. 

From the Smirnsonian Annnal Report. 1885. 
Part ii. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vols. xxxii, xxxiii. 

From the Preasopy Mustum.—Paleolithic Man in Eastern and 
Centwal North America. 

From the Instirure.—The Archeological 
Journal. Nos. 178, 179. 

From the Royat Scorrish GrocrapuicaL Socirry.—The Scottish 

Geographical Magazine. Vol. iv. Nos. 7-11. 
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From the Essex Fietp Cius.—The Essex Naturalist. Vol. ii. 
Nos. 5-10. 

From the AnrHropoLocicaL Socrery or Wasnincron.—The 
American Anthropologist. Vol.i. No. 3. 

From the Socifrf AGRaM.—Viestnik hrvatskoga 
Arkeologiékoga Druatva. Godinax. Br. 3, 4. 

From the Acapfémir Royate pes Sciences, AMSTERPAM.—Verslagen 
en Mededeelingen, Afd. Natuurk. 3¢ Reeks Deel iii, iv. 
Jaarboek, 1886, 1887. 

From the Macyar TupomAnyos AKapfimta.— Almanach 1888; 
Nyelvtudomanyi Ertekezések, xiv, 1-7; Nyelvtudomanyi 
kizlemények, xx, 3; Nyelvemléktar, ix, x; Ktmnos Ignécz. 
Oszmantorék népkiltési gyiijtemény, i; Torténet-tudomanyi 
Ertekezések, xiii, 6, 7, 8; Tarsadalmi Ertekezések, ix, 2-7; 
Ballagi Aladair. Colbert ; Szideezky Lajos. Izabella és Janos 
Zsigmond Lengyelorsz4gban ; Ungarische Revue, 1887, 8-10; 
1888, 1-6; Naturwissenchaftliche Berichte, v Bd. — 

From the BataviaascH GeENooTSCHAP VAN KuUNSTEN EN WETEN- 
SCHAPPEN.—Verhandelingen. Deel xlv, Afl. 2; Tijdschrift 
voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. Deel xxxii, Afl. 
4; Notulen van de Algemeene en Bestuurs-Vergaderingen. 
Deel xxvi, Afi. 1, 2. 

From the AcapEmy.—Bulletin de Académie Impériale des Sciences 

de St. Pétersbourg. Tom xxxii. No. 2, 4. 

Boletin de la Academia Nacional de Ciencias in Cordoba. 

Tomo x, Ent. 2. 

—— Katalog der Bibliothek der Kaiserlichen Leopoldinisch-Caro- 
linischen Deutschen Akademie der Naturforscher. Lief. 1. 

—— Nova Acta Academie Casares Leopoldino-Caroline Ger- 
manice Nature Curiosorum. Band xlix, ], li. 

From the Assocrarion.—Journal of the East India Association. 
Vol. xx. Nos. 3-5. 

—~— Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association. Vol. x. No. 7. 

Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeological Association 

of Ireland. Nos. 75, 76. 

Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Association for 

the Advancement of Science, Literature, and Art. Vol. xx; 

Extra volume. The Devonshire Domesday. Part v. 

--— Publications of the American Statistical Association. New 
Series. No. l. 

—— Cincinnati Museum Association. Seventh Annual Report, 
1887. 

From the Instirute.—Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
Vol. xix. 1887-8. 

—— Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute, 
1887. Vol. xx. 

From the Instirurion.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. No. 144. 

— Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. Vol. ix. 

Part 3. October, 1888. 
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From the Socirty.—Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London. Vol. xii. No. 2. 

—— Proceedings of the Royal Society. Nos. 268-271. 

—— The Scientific Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Vol. iii, No. 14; Vol. iv. No. 1. 

—— The Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Vol. v, Parts 7,8; Vol. vi, Parts 1, 2. 

—— Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada 
for the year 1887. Vol. v. 


Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania 
for 1887. 


-—— Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. Vol. x. 
Nos. 7-11. 
Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society of Australasia (Victorian Branch). Vol. v. Part 1. 
Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1858-1877. 
—— Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Vol. x. 
Part 8. 


—— Journal of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland. Vol. vii. 
Part 2. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1888. Nos. 2, 3. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Nos. cclxxxi, 
eclxxxii. 


Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. xvi. 
Part 2. 


Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Vol. xxii. No. 5. . 

—— Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society. The Annual 
Report for 1887-8. 

-—— Bulletins de la Société d’Anthropologie de Paris. Tome xi. 
Fas. 1, 2. 

—— Bulletin de la Société d’Anthropologie de Lyon. Tome, vi, 
1887; Tome. vii, Nos. 1, 2. 

—— Bulletin de la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou, 
1888. No. 2. 

-~— Bulletin de la Société de Borda, Dax. 1888. 3. 

—— Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. 1887. 
No. 7, 8. 

—— Verhandlungen des deutschen wissenschaftlichen Vereins 
zu Santiago. 1887. 5 Heft. 

-~—— X Jahresbericht des Vereins fiir Erdkunde zu Metz fiir 
1887-88. 

——— Mittheilungen des Vereins fiir Erdkunde zu Leipzig. 1887. 

—— V-V1 Jahresbericht (1886-88) des Wiirttembergischen 
Vereins fiir Handels-geographie und Férderung deutscher 
Interessen im Auslande. 

— — Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wein. 

xvili Band. mm und 11 Heft. 


— - Schriften der Physikalisch-dkonomischen Gesellschaft zu 
Konigsberg i. Pr., Jahrg. xxviii. 1837. 
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From the Untversity.—Journal of the College of Science, Imperial 
University, Japan. Vol. ii, Parts 2, 3. 

—— Mittheilungen aus der Medicinischen Facultit der Kaiserlich- 
Japanischen Universitit. Band i, No. 2. 

From the Eprror.— American Antiquarian. Vol. x. Nos. 4, 5. 

July, September, 1888. 

Journal of Mental Science. Nos. 110, 111. 

—— Nature. Nos. 974-993. 

—— Photographic Times. Nos. 353-372. 

— American Journal of Psychology. Vol.i. No. 1. 

—— Science. Nos. 281-299. 

— Timehri. No. xm. 

—— Revue d’Anthropologie. Tom. iii, 1888. No. 4. 

—— Revue d’Ethnographie. Tom. vi, 1888. Nos. 1-3. 

——— Revue Scientifique. Tom. xli; No. 26; Tom. xlii, Nos. 
1-19. 

--— Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana. T.iv. N. 5-8. 

—— Ethnologische Mittheilungen aus Ungarn. I Jahrgang. 
1887-88. Heft 2. 


The following paper was read by the Author :— 


On a MeEtuop of INVESTIGATING the DEVELOPMENT of 
INSTITUTIONS; APPLIED to Laws of MARRIAGE and DESCENT. 


By Epwarp B. Tytor, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


For years past it has become evident that the great need of 
anthropology is that its methods should be strengthened and 
systematised. The world has not been unjust to the growing 
science, far from it. Wherever anthropologists have been able 
to show definite evidence and: inference, for instance, in the 
development series of arts in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, at Ox- 
ford, not only specialists but the educated world generally are 
ready to receive the results and assimilate them into public 
opinion. Strict method has, however, as yet only been intro- 
duced over part of the anthropological field There has still to 
be overcome a certain not unkindly hesitancy on the part of 
men engaged in the precise operations of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, to admit that the problems of anthropology 
are amenable to scientific treatment. It is my aim to show that 
the development of institutions may be investigated on a basis 
of tabulation and classification. For this end [ have taken up 
a subject of the utmost real as well as theoretical interest, the 
formation of laws of marriage and descent, as to which during 
many years I have been collecting the evidence found among 
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between three and four hundred peoples, ranging from insignifi- 
cant savage hordes to great cultured nations. The particular 
rules have been scheduled out into tables, so as to ascertain 
what may be called the “adhesions” of each custom, showing 
which peoples have the same custom, and what other customs 
accompany it or lie apart from it. From the recurrence or 
absence of these customs it will be our business to infer their 
dependence on causes acting over the whole range of mankind. 

Years since, long before my collection of data approached its 
present bulk, and could be classified into the elaborate tables 
now presented, I became naturally anxious to know whether the 
labour had been thrown away, or whether this social arithmetic 
would do something to disclose the course of social history. 
The question was how to make the trial. I remembered a story 
I had once heard of Horace Vernet, that a friend asked him 
how he planned out his huge battle-pieces. The painter took 
the inquirer into his studio and began a picture for him by first 
touching in a bayonet in one corner of his canvas, then drawing 
the arm and sabre of the trooper slashing over the bay onet- 
thrust, and so on from one overlapping figure to the next till he 
reached the central group. It seemed to me that it would be 
well to begin thus in one corner of the field. The point I chose 
was a quaint and somewhat comic custom as to the barbaric 
etiquette between husbands and their wives’ relatives, and vice 
versa: they may not look at one another, much less speak, and 
they even avoid mentioning one another’s names. Thus, in 
America, John Tanner, the adopted Ojibwa, describes his being 
taken by a friendly Assineboin into his lodge, and seeing how 
at his companion’s entry the old father and mother-in-law 
covered up their heads in their blankets till their.son-in-law got 
into the compartment reserved for him, where his wife brought 
him his food. So in Australia, Mr. Howitt relates how he in- 
advertently told a native to call his mother-in-law, who was 
passing at some little distance; but the blackfellow sent the 
order round by a third party, saying reproachfully to Mr. 
Howitt, “You know I could not speak to that old woman.” 
Absurd as this custom may appear to Europeans, it is not the 
outcome of mere local fancy, as appears on reckoning up the 
peoples practising it in various regions of the world, who are 
found to be about sixty-six in number, that is, more than one- 
sixth of the whole number of peoples catalogued, which is 
roughly three-hundred and fifty, Thus :— 


Avoidance. . 


Between H. and W.’s Rel. Mutual. Between W. and H.’s Rel. 
45 8 13 


~ 
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Now, on looking out from the schedules the adhesions of this 
avoidance-custom, a relation appears between it and the customs 
of the world as to residence after marriage. This is seen in the 
following computation of the peoples whose habit is for the 
husband to take up his abode with the wife’s family permanently, 
or to do so temporarily and eventually to remove with her to 
his own family or home (the reverse of this does not occur), or 
for the husband at once to take home the wife. 


Residence. 
H. to W. Removal W. to H. 
65 76 141 


Now, if the customs of residence and the customs of avoid- 
ance were independent, or nearly so, we should expect to find 
their coincidence following the ordinary law of chance distribu- 


tion. In the tribes where the husband permanently lives with 


his wife’s family (sixty-five out of three hundred and fifty), we 
should estimate that ceremonial avoidance between him and 


them might appear in nine cases, whereas it actually appears in ~ 


fourteen cases. On the other hand, peoples where the husband 
at marriage takes his wife to his home (one hundred and forty- 
one out of three hundred and fifty), would rateably correspond 
with avoidance between him and her family in eighteen cases, 
whereas it actually appears in nine cases only. Also,if the thirteen 
cases of avoidance between the wife and the husband’s family 
were divided rateably among the different modes of residence, 
two or three cases should come among the peoples where the 
husband lives with the wife’s family, but there are no such cases. 
On the other hand, five cases should be found among the peoples 
where the wife lives in the husband’s home or family, but 
actually there are eight. Thus there is a well marked prepon- 
derance indicating that ceremonial avoidance by the husband of 
the wife’s family is in some way connected with his living with 
them ; and vice versd as to the wife and the husband’s family. 
Hereupon, it has to be enquired whether the facts suggest a 
reason for this connexion. Such a reason readily presents itself, in- 
asmuch as the ceremony of not speaking to and pretending not to 
. see some well-known person close by, is familiar enough to our- 
selves in the social rite which we call “ cutting.” This, indeed, 
with us implies aversion, and the implication comes out even 
more strongly in objection to utter the name (“ we never men- 
tion her,” as the song has it). It is different, however, in the 
barbaric custom we are considering, for here the husband is none 
the less on friendly terms with his wife’s people because they 
may not take any notice of one another. In fact, the expla- 
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nation of this ceremonial cutting may be simpler and more 
direct than in civilised Europe. As the husband has intruded 
himself among a family which is not his own, and into a house 
where he has no right, it seems not difficult to understand their 
marking the difference between him and themselves by treating 
him formally as a stranger. So like is the working of the 
human mind in all stages of civilisation, that our own language 
conveys in a familiar idiom the same train of thought; in 
describing the already mentioned case of the Assineboin marry- 
ing and taking up his abode with his wife’s parents who pretend 
not to see him when he comes in, we have only to say that they 
do not recoynise him, and we shall have condensed the whole 
proceeding into a single word. In this first example, it is to be 
noticed that the argument of a causal connexion of some kind 
between two groups of phenomena brings into view, so far at 
least as the data prove sound, a scientific fact. But we pass on 
to less solid ground in assigning for this connexion a reason 
which may be only analogous to the real reason, or only indi- 
rectly corresponding with it, or only partly expressing it, as its 
correlation with other connexions may eventually show. This 
important reservation, once stated, may be taken as understood 
through the rest of the enquiry. 

Let us now turn to another custom, not less quaint-seeming 
than the last to the European mind. This is the practice of 
naming the parent from the child. When Moffat, the mis- 
sionary, was in Africa among the Bechuana, he was spoken 
to and of, according to native usage, as Ra-Mary = father of 
Mary. On the other side of the world, among the Kasias of 
India, Colonel Yule mentions the like rule; for instance, there 
being a boy named Bobon, his father was known as Pabobon. 
In fact there are above thirty peoples spread over the earth who 
thus name the father, and, though less often, the mother. They 
may be called, coining a name for them, teknonymous peoples. 
When beginning to notice the wide distribution of this custom 
of teknonymy, and setting myself to reckon its adhesions, I con- 
fess to have been fairly taken by surprise to find it lying in 
close connection with the custom of the husband’s residence in 
the wife’s family, the two coinciding twenty-two times, where 
accident might fairly have given eleven. It proved to be still 
‘more closely attached to the practice of ceremonial avoidance by” 
the husband of the wife’s relatives, occurring fourteen times, 
where accident might have given four. The combination is shown 
on the diagram, fig. 1, the (appproximate) numbers on which give 
the means of estimating the probable closeness of causal connec- 
tion. Were the three customs so distantly connected as to be 
practically independent, the product of the corresponding fractions 
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432 x 3, x ~%!,, multiplied into the three hundred and fifty 
peoples would show that their concurrence might be expected 
to happen between once and twice in the list of peoples of the 
world. In fact it is found eleven times. Thus, we have their 
common causation vouched for by the heavy odds of six to one. 
Many of the firmest beliefs of mankind rest, I fear, on a less 
solic basis. In tracing out the origin of the group of customs 
in conformity with these conditions, it is not necessary to invent © 
a hypothesis, as an account of the proceedings ot the Cree 
Indians will serve as a “luminous instance” to clear up the 
whole situation. Among these Indians the young husband, 
coming to live with his wife’s parents, must turn his back on 


Fig. 1. 


NON -RECOG. 


them, not speaking to them (especially not to his mother-in- 
law), being thus treated as a stranger till his first child is born ; 
whereupon he takes its name, and is called “ father of So-and- 
so,’ and thenceforth attaches himself to his parents-in-law 
rather than to his own parents. That is to say, he is cere- 
monially treated as a stranger till his child, being born a member 
of the family, gives him a status as father of a member of the 
family, whereupon they consistently leave off the farce of not re- 
cognising him. When I brought this argument to the knowledge 
of Dr. G. A. Wilken, of Leyden, he pointed out to me that in his 
series of papers on “ Primitive Forms of Marriage,” where he 


' G. A. Wilken, “Over de primitieve vormen van het huwelijk, &.,’ 
“ Indische Gids,”’ 1880, &e. 
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gives instances of the naming of fathers from children, he had 
stated this practice to be an assertion of paternity. Undoubtedly 
it is so on the father’s part, and its being so is quite compatible 
with its being a recognition of him by the wife’s kinsfolk, the 
two aspects belonging to one social fact. 

Taking the connection between residence and ceremonial 
avoidance to be substantiated by their relative adhesions, it is 
necessary to notice that there are cases where the husband, 
although he carries the wife away from the home of her parents, 
nevertheless goes through the form of avoiding them. This, 
under the circumstances, seems a motiveless proceeding, but is 
intelligible as a survival from a time when he would have lived 
with them. These cases belong mainly to the Malay District 
and to Australia. In the Malay District the habit of residence 
in the wife’s family is still a notable institution of the country, 
though being fast superseded by householding on the Arab and 
European models. In Australia, the native custom is described 
as being that the husband takes his wife to his own home, while 
at the same time he carries out the etiquette of cutting his 
mother-in-law to a ludicrous extreme, with slight traces of 
the avoidance of the father-in-law. It appeared to me that on 
the present explanation this must indicate a recent habit of 
residence on the wife’s side, and reference showed a law of the 
Kurnai tribe of Gippsland,’ that when a native kills game, 
certain parts of the meat (of a kangaru, the head, neck, and 
part of the back) are the allotted share of the wife’s parents. As 
the duty of supplying game to the wife’s household when the 
husband lives there is one of the best-marked points of 
matriarchal law, I wrote to Mr. Howitt, as the leading authority 
on Australian anthropology, suggesting that further enquiry 
would probably disclose evidence hitherto unnoticed as to the 
maternal stage of society subsisting in Australia. After examina- 
tion made, Mr. Howitt replied :—* I am now satistied that your 
surises are quite correct,” and therewith he sent details bear- 
ing on the question, especially an account by Mr. Aldridge, of 
Maryborough, Queensland, as to the practice of the tribes in his 
neighbourhood. This I will quote, as being a strongly marked 
case of residence on the wife’s side. “ When a man marries a 
woman from a distant locality, he goes to her tribelet and identifies 
himself with her people. This is_a rule with very few exceptions. 
Of course, I speak of them as they were in their wild state. He 
becomes part of and one of the family. In the event of a war 
expedition, the daughter’s husband acts as a blood-reiation, and 
will fight and kill his own blood-relations if blows are struck by 


! Fison and Howitt, “‘ Kamilaroi and Kurnai,” p. 207. 
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his wife’s relations. I have seen a father and son fighting under 
these circumstances, and the son would most certainly have 
killed his father if others had not interfered.” 

The relative positions of the two groups of customs, residence 
and avoidance, may now be more completely shown, by the aid 
of the diagram, fig. 2. 


Fig. 2. 
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Here the space representing residence is divided into three 
sections, viz., residence on the wife’s side; the transitional stage 
of removal (where the couple begin married life in the wife’s 
house, but eventually move); residence on the husband’s side. 
According to the previous arguments, the ceremonial avoidance 
between the husband and the wife’s family is taken to have 
arisen within the periods when he and they lived permanently 
or temporarily in contact, and to have continued by survival 
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into the period after this co-residence had ceased. There next 
appear the small group of eight cases of mutual avoidance, at 
once between the husband and the wife’s family, and the wife 
and the husband’s family. These consistently are found in the 
removal stage, where both kinds of residence meet, surviving into 
the stage of residence on the husband's side. Avoidance be- 
tween the wife and the husband’s family has the same range, 
but here the conditions producing it belong to both stages of 
residence, and there is no question of survival. 

From this distribution of the avoidance-customs, it appears 

that in the parts of the world open to the present inspection, the 
three stages of residence have tended to succeed one another in 
the upward order of the diagram. Residence on the wife’s side 
appears earliest, after this the removal stage, and latest, re- 
sidence on the husband’s side. For if it be supposed that the 
course of society was in the reverse direction, as would be repre- 
sented by turning the diagram upside down, avoidance hetween 
the husband and the wife’s family would be represented as arising 
in the stage when the husband lived away from it, while avoid- 
ance between the wife and the husband’s family, which ought 
on this supposition to continue by survival into the stage of 
residence on the wife’s side, is not found there. The avoidance- 
customs, though practically so trifling, are thus signals showing 
the direction of a movement, of which we shall more fully see the 
importance, namely, the shifting of habitual residence from the 
wife’s family to the husband’s. 
‘* Let us now proceed to apply a similar method to the investi- 
gation of the great division of society into matriarchal and 
patriarchal. In the matriarchal system, descent in the family 
or clan is reckoned from the mother; authority is mainly on 
her side, the mother’s brother being habitually guardian of the 
children ; succession to rank and office, and inheritance of pyo- 
perty, follow the same line passing to the brother or to the 
sister’s son. In the patriarchal system descent is from the 
father ; he has the power over wife and children; succession 
and inheritance are from him to his offspring. Between these 
extreme stages lies an intermediate or transitional stage in which 
their characteristics are variously combined. The terms patri- 
archal and matriarchal not being quite appropriate, I shall use 
in preference for the three stages the terms maternal, maternal- 
paternal, and paternal. The classification is necessarily some- 
what vague, but I think will be found to have sufficient pre- 
cision for the problem of determining the direction in which 
mankind has tended to move from one of the stages to another. 
Tn deating with this problem certain customs relating to marriage 
law will be used as indicators. 
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Among a large proportion of the nations of the world up to 
the middle levels of culture, the re-marriage of widows is 
arranged, and more or less enforced, but the regulations are 
framed on two distinct principles. On the first principle the 
widow becomes the wife of her husband’s brother, or near kins- 
man, according to some recognized order of precedence of claim. 
The word “levirate,” from levir = husband’s brother, has become 
the accepted term for this institution, but its sense must in 
most cases be extended to take in a series of kinsmen, among 
whom the brother-in-law a mks first. Unfortunately, it 
has seldom been thought ij api to ascertain this precise 
order, which might throgt@igii}@n family structure, as in an 
account drawn up by Mam Howitt of the practice in Australian 

tribes where any mangagy@iigible to succeed to the widow, if he 
stands in the relations@f Or younger brother to the deceased, 
\ beginning with actyig@P/BROOMErs on the male or female side, ac- 
cording to the ryul@@@— d@scent in the tribe, and extending to 
tribal brothers wie afegmrour terminology cousins, more or less 
near. The levi @ @ppears in its various forms among one 
hundred and tave@méy peoples in my list, or about one in three in 
the world. Om takime out its adhesions it seems sufficiently 
accounted {6% @§ @ custom of substitution, belonging to the 
period wl marriage is a compact not so much between two 
individugiijaa between two families, often made when the couple 
are infaitsMmable to understand it, in fact sometimes before 
their ith, That the levirate forms part of this family trans- 
actiowgg ig @Omsistent with other customs more or less associated 
witht 1) viz, that when a wife dies or turns out ill her family 
arg bolita to replace her by another, a rule which sometimes 
evem Buide for betrothal, and that the widow is not allowed to 
Afarry out of her husband’s family unless by leave of his kins- 
iene have the choice of keeping her, or parting with her, 
4 omigueity for a price. The social distribution of the levirate is 
\28howt im fig. 3 to extend through all three social stages. It is 
the maternal-paternal stage that it comes into competition 
Sew the second principle, unknown in the maternal stage, in 
i wah the father’s widows pass by inheritance to his sons, 
le epeGally the eldest son taking his stepmothers. A small but 

Hmpetant group of cases forms a bridge between the two princi- 

| | MMs of levirate and filial succession, combining both in the same 
> | 7. na m. This combination is well shown in Africa, where on a 

mE Met's death the head wife will pass by levirate to his brother, 
Mle her son, the new chief, will inherit a crowd of step- 
tapthers, a less onerous legacy indeed than may seem, as they 
e practically slaves who hoe and grind corn for their own 


Wiiving. Looking at the distribution of these groups of customs, 
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it is seen to be only compatible with the view that the paternal 
rule followed the maternal, bringing with it even while its pre- 
valence was but partial, the principle of paternal widow-inheri- 


tance. 
The quaint custom of the couvade has now to be considered 


Fig. 3. 
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} 
from the same point of view. In this the father, on the birth 
of his child, makes a ceremonial pretence of being the mother, 
being nursed and taken care of, and performing other rites savh 
as fasting and abstaining from certain kinds of food or cco 
tion, lest the new-born should suffer thereby. This custom is 
known in the four quarters of the globe. How sincerely it is 
still accepted appears in a story of Mr. Im Thurn, who on & 
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forest journey in British Guiana noticed that one of his Indians 
refused to help to haul the canoes, and on enquiry found that the 
man’s objection was that a child must have been born to him at 
home about this time, and he must not exert himself so as to 
hurt the infant. In the Mediterranean district it is not only 
mentioned by ancient writers, but in Spain and France, in or 
near the Basque country, it went on into modern times; 
Zamacola, in 1818, mentions, as but a little time ago, that the 
mother used to get up and the father take the child to bed. 
Knowing the tenacity of these customs, I should not be surprised 


Fig. 4. 
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if traces of couvade might be found in that district still. Now 
examining the distribution of the couvade by the diagram, Fig. 
4, we see that this farcical proceeding does not appear in the 
maternal stage, but arising in the maternal-paternal, at once 
takes its strongest development of twenty cases; in the paternal 
the number falls to eight cases, leading to the inference that here 
it is only kept up in dwindling survival. 

Looking at this position, I must now argue that the original 


interpretation of the couvade given by Bachofen in his great 
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treatise! in 1861, and supported by Giraud-Teulon, fits substan- 
tially with the facts, and is justified by them. He takes it to 
belong to the turning-point of society when the tie of parentage, 
till then recognised in maternity, was extended to take in 
paternity, this being done by the fiction of representing the 
father as a second motner. He compares the couvade with the 
symbolic pretences of birth which in the classical world were 
performed as rites of adoption. To his significant examples may 
be added the fact that among certain tribes the couvade is the 
legal form by which the father recognizes a child as his. Thus 
this apparently absurd custom, which for twenty centuries has 
been the laughing-stock of mankind, proves to be not merely 
incidentally an indicator of the tendency of society from maternal 
to paternal, but the very sign and record of that vast change. 
The distribution of customs in figs. 3 and 4 is only com- 
patible with a tendency of society to pass from the maternal to 
the paternal systems, the maternal being placed as earliest 
from the absence of survivals from other stages extending 
into it, as they freely do into the paternal, which is therefore 
placed as latest. The argument is a geological one. Just as 
the forms of life, and even the actual fossils of the Carboniferous 
formation, may be traced on into the Permian, but Permian 
types and fossils are absent from the Carboniferous strata formed 
before they came into existence, so here widow-inheritance and 
couvade, which, if the maternal system had been later than the 
paternal, would have lasted on into it, prove by their absence 
the priority of the maternal. Thus the present method con- 
firms on an enlarged and firm basis the inference as to the 
antiquity of the maternal system arrived at by the pioneers of 
the investigation, Bachofen and McLennan, and supported by 
the later research of a generation of able investigators— Morgan, 
Lubbock, Bastian, Giraud-Teulon, Fison, Howitt, Wilken, Post, 
Lippert, and others. By this it is not, however, meant to imply 


_ that the maternal form of family as here set forth represents the 


primitive conditicn of mankind, but that it is a stage through 


1 J. J. Bachofen, “Das Mutterrecht,” pp. 17, 255; Giraud-Teulon, “Les 
Origines du Marriage,” p. 138. In my account of the couvade, “ Early History 
of Mankind,” Chap. x, I have laid stress on the magical-sympathetic nature of 
a large class of couvade rites as implying a physical bond between parent and 
child ; thus an Abipone would not take snuff lest his sneezing might hurt his 
newborn baby, and a Carib father must abstain from eating sea-cow lest his infant 
should get little round eyes like it. This motive, which is explicity or implicitly 
recognised by the savages themselves, certainly forms part of the explanation of 
the couvade. It is, however, secondary, being due to the connexion considered 
as subsisting between parent and child, so that these sympathetic prohibitions may 
be interpreted as originally practised by the mother only, and aiterwards adopted 
by the father also. 
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which the inhabitants of a great part of the world now in the 
paternal appear to have passed, and which still continues in 
force over considerable tracts of every part of the globe except 
Europe. It seems probable that this maternal system arose out 
of an earlier and less organised and regulated condition of 
human life. As to this problem, however, though the present 
schedules are not devoid of information, I have not been able 
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to bring the general evidence into shape sufficiently to justify 
my offering a theory here. 

The analogy has already come into view between the division 
of society according to residence, and according to the maternal 
and paternal systems. This relation, the reality of which is 
evident from mere consideration of the difference as to family 

\ life which must ensue from the husband living in the wife’s 
house or the wife living in the husband’s, may be corroborated 
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from the schedules. Thus the number of coincidences between 
peoples where the husband lives with the wife’s family and 
where the maternal system prevails, is naturally large in pro- 
portion, while the full maternal system as naturally never appears 
among peoples whose exclusive custom is for the husband to 
take his wife to his own home. But as I have pointed out, the 
‘iaternal and paternal systems are not each a definite institution, 
but combinations in which more or less strictly the authority, 
descent, succession, inheritance follow the female or the male 
side. The imperfection of my schedules makes it desirable for 
me to postpone an attempt to work out numerically the intri- 
cate problem of the mutual relations of these social rules till 
more perfect data are accessible. I have made, however, a 
rough sketch illustrative of the hypothesis suggested by the 
diagrams figs. 3 and 4, namely that in the one simple fact of 
residence we may seek the main determining cause of the 
several usages which combine to form a maternal or paternal 
system. This sketch, fig. 5, is meant to suggest the social 
movement which the schedules seem to imply. Division accord- 
ing to residence on the female or male side is taken as the 
fundamental fact, and the lines show the institutions of female 
descent, avuncular authority,&c., arising in the stage of residence 
on the female side, and extending into the stages of removal 
and residence on the male side. Within these two latter 
stages it is that male descent, paternal authority, &c., arise and 
extend onward in history. This direction is indeed consistent 
with what our own knowledge of human nature would lead us 
to expect. We can well understand how when the man lives 
in his wife’s family his power will count for little against the 
combined authority of her maternal uncles and brothers, whereas 
when he takes her to his own home, he is apt to become master 
of the household; and we should expect the rules of descent, 
succession, and inheritance to follow the same order. Actual 
record of such transition is very rare, but at any rate one 
observer, the Hon. J. W. Powell, of the Bureau of Ethnology at 
Washington, has had both the opportunity to see and the skill 
to see what he was seeing, with the result of convincing himself 
that the transition from maternal to paternal society has in 
great measure depended on residence. I quote a passage of a 
letter from him: --“It would seem from such opportunities as 
I have had to collect facts in the field that hunting and other 
parties are frequently organised in such a manner that the male 
members of a clan group proceed together in company with their 
wives and children. Under such circumstances the control of the 
family necessarily falls into the hands of the husbands and 
fathers.” This happens among the Pueblo Indians, a matriarchal 
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people with female descent, whose clans, in consequence of the 
scarcity of water for irrigation in their desert region, are obliged 
to separate widely for the cultivation of lands at a distance from 
the central Pueblo. The result is that the control of families 
and the training of children are temporarily taken out of the 
hands of their own kin on the mother’s side, and with the acqui- 
sition of cattle in these new homes comes the tendency to settle 
there permanently. Observation of these facts led Major Powell 
to adopt the hypothesis that clanship by female descent passed 
in this way into clanship by male descent by the segregation 
of clans for industrial purposes. 

The next diagram, fig. 6, throws more light on the great 
social transformation. It shows the distribution of the practice 
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of marriage by capture. When the accounts of national custom 
are classified they show that capture (which belongs to over one 
hundred of the peoples scheduled) can be more or less accurately 
divided into three kinds:—Hostile capture, when warriors of 
one tribe bring away as captives women of another tribe is 
a feat of arms praised in history short of the highest levels of 
culture. There were fierce Indians of the Pampas who held 
that their god, the Great Eagle, told them to live by making 
war on all other tribes, slaying their men and carrying off their 
women and children. The same spirit is heard in the hopes of 
Sisera’s host to divide the spoil, to every man a damsel or two. 
Looking at hostile capture from the anthropological point of 
view, we have to notice that it exists equally through the three 
stages of society, from maternal to paternal. Now it obviously 
conflicts with full matriarchal institutions that a man should 
bring in a captive wife, for he cannot take her home to his 
mother-in-law. To understand such a custom appearing within 
the range of matriarchy at all, we must remember that a captive 
has no rights, so that what happens to her does not immediately 
affect the regular custom of the tribe, which applies to native 
free women. Yet even here the tendency of capture must 
always have been to upset the maternal arrangements. When 
capture comes to be an accepted mode of marriage between or 
among tribes or clans who live at peace and habitually inter- 
marry, it is evident that such “connubial capture,” as it is 
described on the diagram, can only consist with the paternal 
system, inasmuch as the husband necessarily carries the wife 
to his own home, thereby setting on foot a paternal household, 
‘This is true also of the cases where the capture has become 
a merely formal ceremony, accompanying a marriage settled 
beforehand, for the very form of capture involves the bride- 
groom coming with his friends to carry the bride to his home. 
This is the interpretation of the fact, made evident in the 
diagram, that connubial and formal capture belong only to the 
intermediate stage where paternal institutions are arising, and 
to the later stage where they are fully established. The effect 
of capture in breaking up the maternal system, and substituting 
the paternal for it, has thus to be taken into account as a serious 
factor in social development. There is at least one region of 
the world where the operation may be seen going on at this 
day—the Malay Islands. To quote the concise description 
by Riedel of the matrimonial arrangements of the Babar 
Archipelago :—“ The men follow the women, and live in their 
houses. The children also belong to the wife’s family. If a 
man is rich enough he may marry seven wives, who all remain 
in the houses of their parents. A man who has many wives is 
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respected. The robbery of a wife from another clan (negari) 
is an honour, and the children follow the father, with or without 
payment of the fine attached to the deed. Smaller or weaker 
clans even demand no fine.” In the Kisar and Wetar island 
groups a like state of things appears, the maternal system being 
the recognised rule, but always liable to pass into the paternal 
system by capture, which brings wife and children into the 
husband’s hands. 

At this point it will be convenient to examine two institu- 
tions of early marriage law, namely, exogamy and classificatory 
relationship. The principle of exogamy was brought promi- 
nently into view fifty years ago, by Sir George Grey,? when he 
described the native Australian rule for a man not to marry a 
woman of the same family name or bearing the same animal- 
crest or kobong as himself; and called attention to the coin- 
cidence of this with the North American system of clans 
named from totem animals, a man being bound to marry outside 
his own totem or clan. Mr. J. F. McLennan® gave these cus- 
toms the name of exogamy or “marrying-out,” and showed 
them to belong to “a most widely prevailing principle of mar- 
riage law among primitive races.” Much information has since 
then come in, with the result of showing that exogamy has 
hardly to do with the capture of wives in war between alien 
nations, but rather with the regulation of marriages within 
groups of clans or tribes who have connubium ; such clans or 
tribes may be moresor less at strife, but they acknowledge ties 
of kindred and are Usually allied by language. It is now also 
understood that a. people may at once practice endogamy or 

‘marrying-in ’ ’ within: its borders, and exogamy or “ marrying- 
out” of its clang with one another. The situation may be 
understood among thé{Hindus, where a man must marry in his 
caste, but within that caste must not marry in his own gotra or 
clan. The effect of aw ;exogamic rule is similar whether clan- 
ship follows the femal or male line of descent. Next,as to the) 
principle of classifica ogy: relationship, an early mention of this 
is by Father Lafitau;* above one hundred and fifty years ago, 
who states that “among the Iroquois and Hurons all the 
children of a cabity regard all their mother’s sisters as their 
mothers, and all their mother’s brothers as their uncles, and for 
the same reason they give the name of fathers to all their 


1 Riedel, “De Sluik- en Krotshaiige  Ressen tusschen Selebes en Papua,” 
p. S81; see 415, 448. 
2 Grey, “Journals of Two Expeditions in N.W. and W. Australia,” Vol. II, 
p. 225. 
8 J. F. McLennan, “ Primitive Marriage,” pp. 48 
* Lafitau, “ Moeurs des Sauvuges Ameriquains,”’ Paris, 1724, Vol. I, p. 552. 
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father’s brothers, and aunts to all their father’s sisters. All the 
children on the side of the mother and her sisters, and of the 
father and his brothers, regard each other mutually as brothers 
and sisters, but as regards the children of their uncles and 
aunts, that is, of their mother’s brothers and father’s sisters, they 
only treat them on the footing of cousins.... . In the third 
generation this changes, the great uncles and great aunts be- 
come again grandfathers and grandmothers of the children of those 
whom they called nephews and nieces. This continues always 
in the descending line according to the same rule.” In ourown 
time, Lewis H. Morgan, living among the Iroquois as an adopted 
Indian, was struck with this system of relationships, so unlike 
what he had been brought up among, and which he at first 
, thought to be a peculiar invention of his Iroquois. But finding, 
‘on enquiry, that it extended to other North American tribes, he 
eventually by circulating interrogatories succeeded in collecting 
a great series of systems of relationship, in which he established 
the wide prevalence of classificatory systems, as he called them 
from the relatives being grouped in classes.1 Under the term 
classificatory systems, Mr. Morgan inciuded not only those ap- 
proximating to the [roquois type, but a much simpler and ruder 
plan prevalent in Polynesia ; it is, however, convenient for me to 
confine my remarks here to the former group only. This system, 
as found among the American Indians, Mr. Morgan showed to be 
closely analogous to that of the Dravidian nations of Southern 
Hindustan. This latter is a well-known of perplexity to 
a newly appointed English civilian, who may by a witness 
that his father was sitting in the house, Jmiepmesently the same 
witness mentions his father as coming #°@86m the field; the 
native is sharply reproved by the judge}#@ @@mbtradicting him- 
self, whereupon he explains, it was my Mather,” by which 
he means his father’s younger brother. BU 
I am placing together the two ini@Mi@ms, exogamy and 
classificatory relationship, inasmuch Mi 4 are really con- 
nected, being in fact two sides of Ga@'MSBtution. This was 
made out eight years ago, by the H@vei@mmer Fison, in the 
work on the Kamilaroi and Kurnai gp88'@f Australia by him 
and Mr. Howitt.2 This important @aRMii@tion is still scarcely 
known to anthropologists, nor ind@B@yBave I much right to 
reproach others with neglecting it; fe # reviewed Fison and 
Howitt’s book without distincthgymealisimg the bearing of this 
argument on the theory of exogamy wie only came round to 


1 L. H. Morgan, “Systems of C Bond Affinity of the Human 
Family (Smithsonian Contributions, « 
Fison and Howitt, Kamilargi a p, 76. 
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me lately in a way which I had better now describe, as it will 
enable me to explain shortly and plainly the whole problem. In 
tabulating the nations of the world, I found a group of twenty- _ 
one peoples whose custom as to the marriage of first cousins 
seemed remarkable ; it is that the children of two brothers may 
not marry, nor the children of two sisters, but the child of the 
brother may marry the child of the sister. It seemed obvious 
that this “cross-cousin marriage,” as-it may be called, must be 
the direct result of the simplest form of exogamy, where a 
population is divided into two classes or sections, with the law that 
a man who belongs to Class A can only take a wife of Class B. 
Such a division, for instance, is familar in Melanesia. Dr. R. H. 
Codrington describes it in the Banks Islands, where the natives 

' have two families, called veve = mother, which implies that 
descent follows the mother’s side, and a man must marry a wife » 
of the other mother from himself, or as they say, not on his own 
side of the house but on the other. Thus, taking A, a, B, d, as 
males and females of the class A and B, and bearing in mind 
that the mother’s children are of her class, but the father’s 
children of the opposite class to his, we have :— 


Fig. 7. 


Two sisters, a, a, Two brothers, A, A, Brother and sister, A, a, 


their : their their 
Children, A, a, Children B, 8, Children B, a, 
are of are of 


same class = tribal 
brother and sister 
= unmarriageable. 


same class = tribal 
brother and sister 
= unmarriageable. 


are 
different class = tribal 
cousins 


= marriageable. 


Having come to this point, it seemed to me that I had seen 
something like it elsewhere, and on looking back to “ Kamilaroi 
and Kurnai” I found that Fison had thus worked out the origin 
of the Turanian classificatory system, as Morgan calls that in- 
cluding the above-mentioned systems of North America and | 
India, with others. Fig. 8 puts concisely the main features of i 
the argument as to a man’s kin. “* 


Fig. 8. 

His if 
father’s brother’s child 

or is (tribal) brother or sister, 
mother’s sister’s child 


Therefore | 
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father’s brother is (tribal) father, 
mother’s sister is (tribal) mother, 


His 
father’s sister’s child 
or is tribal (cousin). 
mother’s brother’s child 
Therefore 


father’s sister is (tribal) aunt, 
mother’s brother is (tribal) uncle. 


Though not proposing to enter fully into the deduction of 
classificatory relationships in all their varieties from the rule of 
exogamy, it is necessary to point out that the form of exogamy 
here contemplated is the simplest or dual form, in which a 
people is divided into two intermarrying classes. Systems of 
exogamy which are dual in their nature, that is, consisting of 
two classes or groups of classes, stand in direct connection with 
cross-cousin marriage and classificatory relationship. But if the 
number of exogamic divisions is not dual, if there are for in- 
stance three clans, and a man of one clan may take a wife of 
either of the other two clans, it is readily seen that the argument 
of fig. 7 breaks down. Although at present only prepared to- 
deal with exogamy and classificatory relationship in their dual 
form, I may notice that the treatment of the problem by the 
method of adhesions strengthens the view, not wanting in other | 
evidence, that the dual form of exogamy may be considered the . 
original form. In reckoning from the present schedules the 
number of peoples who use relationship names more or less corre- 
sponding to the classificatory systems here considered, they are 
found to be fifty-three, and the estimated number of these which © 
might coincide accidentally with exogamy were there no close 
connexion between them, would be about twelve. But in fact 
the number of peoples who have both exogamy and classification 
is thirty-three, this strong coincidence being the measure of the 
close causal connexion subsisting bétween the two institutions, 
The adherence is even stronger as to cross-cousin marriage, of 
which twenty-one cases appear in the schedules, no less than 
fifteen of the peoples practising it being also known as exoga- 
mous. Here, indeed, the relation is not one of derivation, but of 
identity, the cross-cousin rule being actually a partial form or 
imperfect statement of the law of exogamy itself. Such ad- 
hesions between two or more customs have been already recog- 
nised as proving the existence of causal connexion, but it has 
now to be pointed out that they serve another purpose. The 
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xion, when proved, 
When once it has beg@l 
and parcel of exog: 


peoples practisy 


evidence by which it was 
feet cross-cousin marriage 
fhe argued that all the 


be reased by “So, 
Genee the peopl are or have been exogamous, 
is add some iirc to the list of nations among 
Whom farther probably disclose record that 
Shee or still prevails. Even if no 
ect the indirect proof may with due 
m be «\ \licien' at for 7 acing them in the exogamous group, 
i¢h ‘may Ute umbe above one hundred peoples out of the 
thieeiemedsameetiey of the world, Those who remember the 
sh McLennan and Morgan years ago, and 
the that the relationships were a mere system 
of SiGe Ee struck with the way in which the contro- 
versyagemmmenp to end. For myself I hardly know whether I 
feel Mi@i@miad or sorry that my old friend McLennan to the day 
of hides er knew that Morgan and he, who believed them- 
selveSiianmmmmes, were all the while allies pushing forward the 

sane different sides. 

It tie eppea: that the number of nations who have the 
system ieeemmarrying clans is larger than has been known. 
(iis >y no means measures the full importance of 
exo, Mctor in the constitution of society. Anthropolo- 
gists Saeee tad before them the problem of determining how 
far a . may have been the origin of the prohibited 
degr@@Saeriinony so variously defined in the laws of nations. 
Them oo problem has been opened, how far laws of per- 

Sprolibition of marriage may have led nations to 
i= — and give them names, distinguishing for in- 
; from fathers, and cousins from brothers. It may, 
luce to the solution of these problems to notice two 


ich the collation of the present tables bears on the 
md origin of exogamy. 


e with wife-capture, so that a barbaric marriage often 
Poth in one and the same act, as when a Tatar and a 

fey er iis friends, all armed to the teeth, ride off to the tents 
clan, and thence with simulated or even real violence 
e. But on reckoning up the peoples among whom 
n of capture and exogamy is found, the number, 
= to show that they co-exist freely, falls short of 
Stify the inferenee that they are cause and effect. 


e conditions of society under which exogamy is found. 
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Moreover, it appeal s co-existence belongs e 
the paternal stage of society, and to the maternal-paternal, in 
which paternal influence is partly established. This is intelligible 
enough from what has been already said as to the effect. of 
capture in setting on foot paternal institutions, from its very 
outset, by bringing the wife into the husband’s hands and home. 
We are thus led to a more fundamental test of the position of 
exogamy, by enquiring whether it existed in that earliest known 
stage of the maternal system of society, where the husband lives 
in the wife’s family. The schedules show that there are in 
different parts of the world twelve or thirteen well-marked 
exogamous peoples whose habit of residence is for the husband 
to join the wife’s family.1 This state of things seems to me to 
prevent our regarding exogamy as a result of capture, it being 
plain that the warrior who has carried a wife captive from a 
hostile tribe does not take up his abode in her family. If 
capture leads to any form of exogamy, this must, I think, be a 
paternal form, and if it be admitted that the maternal form is 
earlier, then it follows that capture is inadmissible as the 
primary cause of exogamy. 

More than twenty years ago, in compiling a list ctesatige prac- 
tising this custom of marrying out of the tribe or kin, I noticed 
that in any full discussion of the subject would have to be con- 
sidered the wish to bind different tribes together in, friendship 
by intermarriage.? Compiling the present tables has rought to- 
gether observations to this effect. Morgan, desertbing how |, 
the alliance of the Iroquois tribes, made up of intermarrying 
clans, formed a bond of union throughout the national league, 


of their confederacy was peace; to break up the spirit of per- 
petual warfare, which had wasted the red race from age }to age.”® 
Another group of North American tribes, the Tinneh’, on the 
Arctic circle, are gene into three castes, their re 


by blood between them. Hardisty, who gives these détails, 
remarks :—“ One good thing proceeded from the above arrange- 
ment, it prevented war between two tribes who were naturally 
hostile.”* The Bogos of Abyssinia are exogamous, and of 


Kasia, Garo, Menangkabau and Padang, Banks Islands, Is] nds, 


2 “ Karly History of Mankind,” p. 286. 
“ League of the Ir 
“Smithsonian Report,” 184 
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» many kinsfolk, giving wives to others and receiving (wives) from 


> from this point of view, it will be seen that there is a period in 
© the growth of society when it is a political question of the first 
= importance. While the vast forest or prairie still affords abun- 
» dant food for a scanty population, small hordes may wander, or 


> ment cut o.f from the rest, and marrying within its own border. | 

* But when trives begin to adjoin and press on one another and 4 
| 

off a horde or village, even from the parent-stock whence it 


' low culture there is but one means known of keepig 
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them Munzinger reports that they are closely bound together 
by reciprocal marriages, “so that internal war is almost im- 
possible. Blood-quarrels among the Bogos are always settled 
very quickly, whilst the smallest collision with the adjoining 
tribes leads to everlasting wars.” Du Chaillu writes of 
Ashango - land, “tribes and clans intermarry with each other 
and this brings about a friendly feeling among the people. 
People of the same clan cannot intermarry with each other. id 
Thus, it seems that when Plutarch asks in the “Roman Questions,” 

“Why do they not marry women near of kin?” he has some 
reason in setting down as one possible answer, “ Whether from 
their wishing to increase friendships by marriages, and to acquire 


them.”* 
On looking at the distinction between endogamy and exogamy 


groups of households may be set up, each little tribe or settle- 


quarrel, then tue difference between marrying-in and marrying- 
out becomes patent. Endogamy is a policy of isolation, cutting 


separated, if only a generation or two back. Among tgjbes of 


manent alliance, and that means is intermarriag KB 
enabling a growing tribe to keep itself om vact 
unions between its ‘spreading clans, enables @j..o7—a 
number of small intermarrying groups ed and he 
Again and again in the world’s hag 
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historical relation between exogamy and the system of classes . 
known as totemism is not fully cleared up; whether as Prof. 
Robertson Smith takes it, totemism supplied the necessary 
machinery for working a law of exogamy, or whether exogamy 
itself led to totemism. But as to the law of exogamy itself, the 
evidence shows it in operation over a great part of the human 
race as a factor of political prosperity. It cannot be claimed as 
absolutely preventing strife and bloodshed, indeed, it has been 
remarked of some peoples, such as the Khonds and the Banks 
Islanders, that the intermarrying clans do nevertheless quarrel 
and fight. Still by binding together a whole community with 
ties of kinship and affinity, and especially by the peacemak- . 
ing of the women who hold to one clan as sisters and to 
another as wives, it tends to keep down feuds and to heal 
them when they arise, so as at critical moments to hold to- 
gether a tribe which under endogamous conditions would have 
H split up. Exogamy thus shows itself as an institution which 
| resists the tendency of uncultured populations to disintegrate, — 
| cementing them into nations capable of living together in 
{ peace and holding together in war, till they reach the period 
of higher military and political organisation. Seen from this 
point of view, the remarkable fact is more easi1y understood 
i that exogamy, passing on from the maternal to the paternal 
stage of society, shifts its prohibitions from the female to the 
male line of descent, now allowing marriages which it treated 
formerly as incestuous, while prohibiting others which it for- 
» merly allowed without scruple. This transformation has been 
m, taking place within recent times among Malay and American 
tribes, and seems to be even going on still, it making no dif- 
ference politically whether kinship follows the female or male 
line, if only marrying-out causes the requisite intermixture of ‘ 
‘the clans. In ‘this connexion it is worth while to notice that 
‘there are a small number of peoples in different parts of the 
3 world, who have a rule of exogamy not depending on kinship at 
} all. For instance, Piedrahita* relates of the Panches of Bogota, fe | 
that those of one town did not marry any woman thereof, as all } | 
| held themselves brothers, and the impediment of kinship was rs 
sacred to them, but such was their ignorance that if a sister | 

were. born in a different town from her brother, he was not pre- 
vented from marrying her. An anthropologist,“ with the list 
before him of ‘the peoples who prohibit a man from marrying in A 
his own village, might explain this not as a result of ignorance, 
but as an extreme case of what may be called “iocal exogamy.” 

1 W. Robertson Smith, “Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia,” p. 184. 


? Piedrahita, ‘‘ Historia General de las Conquistas 
Granada,” 1688, page 11. 
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The results here brought forward make no approach to 
exhausting the possible inferences to be drawn from the tables. 
These need not even be confined to working out the development 
of customs found in existence somewhere on the globe, but may 
in some measure restore the knowledge of forms of society now 
extinct. Interesting, however, as these problems are, 1 am more 
anxious to bring under discussion the method by which they 
are here treated, how imperfectly I am well aware. The inter-~ 
pretations offered will have to be corrected, the tabulated 
material improved in quantity and quality, and the principles 
it involves brought out more justly, yet at any rate it will 
remain clear that the rules of human conduct are amenable 
to classification in compact masses, so as to show by strict 
numerical treatment their relations to one another. It is only 
at this point that speculative explanation must begin, at once - 
guided in its course and strictly limited in its range by well- 
marked lines of fact to which it must conform. The key of the 
position is, as that veteran anthropologist, Prof. Bastian, of tie 
Berlin Museum, is never weary of repeating, that in statistical 
investigation the future of anthropology lies. As soon as this 
is systematically applied, principles of social development be- 
come visible. Even the diagrams of this paper may suffice to 
show that the institutions of man are as distinctly stratified as 
the earth on which he lives. They succeed each other in series 
substantially uniform over the globe, independent of what 
seem the comparatively superficial differences of race and 
language, but shaped by similar human nature acting through 
successively changed conditions in savage, barbaric, and civilised 
life. 

The treatment of social phenomena by numerical classification 
will, it must be added, react on the statistical material to which 
the method is applied. It is in classifying the records of tribes 
and nations that one becomes fully aware of their imperfect and 
even fragmentary state. The descriptions happily tend to 
correct one another’s errors, but the great difficulty is blank 
want of information. .As for extinct tribes, and those whose 
native culture has been re-modelled, there is nothing to be done. 
But there are still a hundred or more peoples in the world, 
among whom a prompt and minute investigation would save 
some fast vanishing memory of their social laws and customs. 
The quest might be followed up internationally, each civilised 
nation taking in hand the barbaric tribes within its purview. 
The future will, doubtless, be able to take care of itself as to 
most branches of knowledge, but there is certain work which if 
it is to be done at all, must be done by the present. 
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The Presipent felt sure that no one would have appreciated Dr. 
Tylor’s memoir more justly, or would have welcomed it more 
warmly, than Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose efforts to erect a science 
of sociology upon an inductive basis were well known. Mr. 
Spencer, as we all remember, went to great cost, and much exerted 
himself to obtain a collection of the customs of all available 
nations, savage and civilised, arranged in an uniform and orderly 
manner for purposes of intercomparison. The result was the 
publication of an amount of material that filled four very large 
fulio volumes. Unfortunately he had been obliged to delegate to 
others the task of compilation, and the work was not carried out 
as accurately as was desirable, or even as completely, notwith- 
standing its bulk. Much the same may be said of another and 
a different collection. Dr. Tylor has, on the contrary, collected a 
mass of well sorted and highly considered information, by means 
of a sustained and scholarly investigation, extending over many 
years, and there could be little doubt that a publication of his 
compact notes, supplemented it might be by the notes of other 
anthropologists, would be of itself a most valuable and acceptable 
work. Dr. Tylor’s memoir dealt both with a method and with 
conclusions; it was of the method only that he (Mr. Galton) 
would now speak. It consisted in ascertaining the degree in which 
the concurrence of certain customs was exceptioually frequent. 
He thought that the degree of interdependence, to which the 
various degrees of exceptional frequency testified, might with ad- 
vautage be expressed in terms of a scale, in which 0 represented 
perfect independence, and 1 complete concurrence. By doing so, 
the values of the various concurrences would become more clear. 
As an example of what he meant, he would refer to a scale used in 
certain psycho-physical inquiries and discussed in Fechner’s book, 
where the true significance of the various percentages of success 
and failure was tabulated. 

It was extremely desirable for the sake of those who may wish 
to study the evidence for Dr. Tylor’s conclusions, that full infor- 
mation should be given as to the degree in which the customs of 
the tribes and races which are compared together are independent. 
It might be, that some of the tribes had derived them from a 
common source, so that they were duplicate copies of the same 
original. Certainly, in such an investigation as this, each of the 
observations ought, in the language of statisticians, to be carefully 
“ weighted.” It would give a useful idea of the distribution of the 
several customs and of their relative prevalence in the world, if a 
map were so marked by shadings and colour as to present a picture 
of their geographical ranges. 


Professor FLOwrR remarked upon the great value of Dr. Tylor’s 
paper, congratulating him on the application of a rigid statistical 
method to a research which had generally been conducted on vague 
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and uncertain lines. It was, however, perfectly obvious that the 
value of such a method depended entirely upon the units of com- 
parison being of equivalent value, and this seemed to him to be a 
very great difficulty when dealing with groups of mankind. He 
had, however, no doubt that Dr. Tylor had taken every means in 
his power to eliminate the errors which might arise from this 
source. 


Mr. G. Bertin, after remarking that this paper would do a great 
deal to elevate anthropology, said he thought that, if Dr. Tylor 
had included in his diagrams one illustrating the primitive state 
of society in which women were the common wives of the clan or 
tribe, it wouldexplain everything. ‘This state of things still exists 
in some parts of Tibet, and traces of it are detected in Ancient 
Egypt and among the primitive Semites. Women were at first 
considered like other properties, and in the communist stage they 
used to belong to each and all; when property was divided women 
were assimilated to landed properties or estates, and the children 
took the name of their mother, as in feudal countries they took that 
of their estate. This is really the origin of the so-called matri- 
archate, in which the mother had, in fact, no power, but gave her 
name to her child. It is only with progress and civilisation that 
the position of women was raised till it tends in our modern times 
to place them on equal footing with men. 


Sir G. CamppeLt agreed with a preceding speaker that the 
maternal system does not mean the rule of the female, but onl 
that she is used as the family seed-bed. And he would very much 
like to obtain information on one point in the history of marriage, 
viz., who invented or how came about the very peculiar system of 
monogamy, so prevalent among all Aryan races, and under which 
a man is not only confined to one wife, but tied to her by indis- 
soluble bonds. The maternal system we understand, under which 
the women of a family are the brood mares of their own family ; 
the patriarchal system we understand, under which a man rules 
over his wives, slave girls, and children. and exchanges the 
former for others when he thinks fit. But the sacramental mono- 
gamous marriage, by which a man is tied to one wife for ever, 
(among the Hindoos the wife is tied to him even beyond the grave), 
that is very peculiar, and he had never seen it accounted for. 


Mr. Bovverie-Pusey remarked that Dr. Tylor’s views on the 
origin of exogamy derived confirmation from an old Hungarian 
law, according to which the Ishmaelites (Tartars converted from 
Islam) were commanded to give all their daughters in marriage to 
Hungarians, and to take none but Hungarian wives for their 
sons, obviously to prevent their continuing to form a separate 
nationality. 


Dr. TyLor congratulated himself on having been able to place the 
present method before investigators whose criticism was of such 
u 2 
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importance, from their thorough appreciation of the points in 
which such a method has inherent weakness. With the details as 
yet in an imperfect state, he found it difficult to bring out the 
results except as a temporary step, which is, however, on the road 
to permanent settlement. The difficulty raised by Mr. Galton that 
some of the concurrences might result from transmission from a 
common source, so that a single character might be counted 
several times from its mere duplicates, is a difficulty ever present 
; in such investigations, as for instance in the Malay region, where 
= groups of islands have enough differentiation in their marriage 
systems to justify their being classed separately, though traces of 
common origin are at the same time conspicuous. The only way 
of meeting this objection is to make separate clsssification depend 
on well marked differences, and to do this all over the world. With 
regard to Professor Flower’s caution as to the units of comparison, 
an answer of somewhat the same kind might be given. When a 
community or group of communities follows a law of marriage and 
descent substantially similar, this may be taken as a unit, notwith- 
standing historical connection and the consequent partial correspon- 
dence which may exist between it and other unit systems. If this 
method be fairly and equably worked over the world, the correspon- 
| dences brought about by historical connexion tend to set off against 
one another, leaving the results of general human action more or 
less clear. 


Dr. Tylor added that he had collected much material bear- 
ing on the great problem raised by Sir George Campbell, but 
at present without any result sufficiently definite to be brought 
forward. 


NovEMBER 277TH, 1888. 
Francis GALTON, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The following elections were announced :—Rev. LoRIMER A. 
! Fison, of Flemington, Melbourne, Australia, as an honorary 
member ; Mrs. C. A. Fraser, of 10, Craven Hill, Hyde Park ; 
Henry Ba rour, Esq., B.A., of the Anthropological Department 
of the University Museum, Oxford; and H. HAve.ock ELLIs, 
Esq., of Earlsbrook Road, Redhill, as ordinary members. 


| The following presents were announced and thanks voted to 
the respective donors 
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For tHe Liprary. 


From A. W. Franks, Esq., C.B., F.R.S.—Statement of Progress and 
Acquisitions made in the Department of British and Mediwval 
Antiquities and Ethnography in the year 1887. 

From Epwaro B. Tytor, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S.—Donations to the 
University Museum, Oxford, during the year 1887. 

From C. H. E. Carmicnwag., Esq., M_A.—Report of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 1888. 

From Epcar Tuurston, Esq.—Administration Report of the 
Government Central Museum (Madras) for the year 1887-88. 

From the AvurHor.—Orbita e obliquita dell’occhio Mongolico. 
Nota di E. Regalia. 

—— Crani della Papuasia. Studio di G. Sergi e L. Moschen. 

From the U. S. Gzo.oaica, Survey.—Geology and Mining Industry 
of Leadville, Colorado, with Atlas. By Samuel Franklin 
Emmons. 

From the KatserLicHeE AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN, WIEN.— 
Sitzungsberichte philos.-histor. Classe, Band cxiv, Heft 2; 
Band exv; Sitzungsberichte math.-naturw. Classe, I Abthlg., 
1887, No. 1-10; II Abthlg., 1887, No. 3-10; III Abthlg., 
1887, No. 1-10; Almanach, 1887. 

From the Acapemy.—Boletin de la Academia Nacional de Ciencias 
en Cordoba. Tomo xi. Entrega 1*. 

From the Associat1ion.—Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association. 
Vol. x. No. 8. August, 1888. 

From the Instirure.—Proceedings of the Canadian Institute. 
Vol. vi. Fas. 1. [No. 50]. 

From the Instirution.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. No. 145. 

From the Socizry.—Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1878, 
1879. 

—— Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. Vol. xiii. 
Part 2. 

—— Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria. 
Vol. xxiv. Parts 1, 2. 

Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow. 
Vol. xix. 1887-88. 

—— Transactions of the South African Philosophical Society. 

Vol. v. Part 1. 

Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. vii* Serie. 
Nos. 9, 10. 
From the Epiror.—Nature. Nos. 994, 995. 

—— Photographic Times. Nos. 373, 374. 

—— American Journal of Psychology. Vol.i. No. 4. 

— Science. Nos. 300-302. 

—— Revue d’Anthropologie. Tome iii. No. 6. 

Revue Scientifique. Tome xlii. Nos. 20, 21. 
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Dr. E. B. Tytor exhibited a collection of objects illustrating 
Mr. Howarth’s paper (page 275), including the scourge and 
flagellum figured in Plate XII. The objects were obtained by 
Mr. Howarth in the Azores, and are now exhibited in the 
Anthropological Department of the Museum of the University 
of Oxford. 


Dr. MaRTINDALE Ward exhibited the flagellum and cingulum 
obtained by him at Santiago in Chili, and figured in Plate XIII. 


EXHIBITION of an ANCIENT PERUVIAN GOLD BREASTPLATE. 
By F. Gatton, Esq., F.R.S., President. 


THE PRESIDENT exhibited a gold breastplate, 93 by 13 inches in 
extreme measurement, rudely embossed, that had been found 
attached to the body of a Peruvian whose tomb was accidentally 
discovered in 1824, on removing some mounds of earth in the 
valley of Camana, on the sea coast of Peru, lat. 16° 8’ S. Along- 
side this body were found many others but not equally adorned, 
each under a different mound. This specimen, which belonged 
to him, was brought home by a relative of his, Captain, 
afterwards Admiral, Malin, then in command of the Pacific 
Station. The interest of the specimen lay in the fact that the 
use to which it had been applied had been observed and de- 
scribed. There were two similar plates of gold in the British 
Museum, but he had there deen informed by Mr. Franks that 
their use was previously unknown, and that the information 
accompanying the present specimen was very acceptable. The 
buried Peruvian ornaments that were made of gold were at one 
time very easy to be procured, but now, owing to the long 
established practice of rifling the graves and of melting all the 
gold found in them, specimens of any kind were seldom met 
with, and one of the large size of that now exhibited was 
exceedingly rare. 


EXHIBITION of ETHNOLOGICAL OpsEcTS from SouTH AMERICA. 
By F. W. Rupter, F.G.S. 


Mr. RupieER exhibited a collection of objects of ethnological 
interest from the head waters of the Amazons and from the 
interior of British Guiana. The former included (1) a long 
girdle, or necklace made of the brilliant elytra of Chrysophora 
chrysochlora, associated with a few iridescent wing-cases of Bu- 
prestis gigas, each case being perforated and strung on cotton 
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thread; (2) an apron made chiefly of the breast-feathers of 
the toucan, ornamented with rows of monkey teeth and with 
the elytra of the large and small beetles used in the girdle ; and 
(3) a crown, or tiara, of toucan feathers, green wing-cases of 
beetles, and tufts of coarse black hair, apparently human, the 
whole mounted, like the apron, on curana thread. These brilliant 
objects were obtained from the Jivaros, and had been submitted 
to Mr. W. H. Bates, F.R.S., who pointed out the limited geo- 
graphical distribution of the Chrysophora, as defining the district 
in which they were produced. 

The objects from British Guiana, which had been examined 
by Mr. C. Barrington Brown, F.G.S., who formerly conducted 
the geological survey of that colony, included (1) a Pegall, or 
native basket, of iturite fibre ; (2) a Queyou, or native apron, of 
bead work, by the Ackawoise Indians; (3) a bundle of charms, 
consisting of long girdles of beads, carrying the claw and tooth 
of the jaguar, a piece of rock crystal, and various other amulets ; 
(4) a rattle necklace, used in dancing; and (5) an armlet of 
carved palm seeds, ; 


The following paper was read by the author :— 


The SURVIVAL of CoRPORAL PENANCE. 
By Ospert H. Howarth, Esq. 


[WITH PLATES XII AND XIII. ] 


SeELF-inflicted chastisement by way of expiation or penance ex- 
presses a human sentiment which seems to have accompanied 
forms of worship in almost all ages. Whether the intelligence 
of those early branches of our race of whose social and religious 
system we have no record, devised any such method of temporal 
retribution for themselves can hardly be guessed ; but there is 
sufficient evidence that though varying much in form, observ- 
ances of the kind have never been limited to Christian periods 
or peoples. On the contrary, I am inclined to believe that in 
most cases the details of such practices have been imported into 
Christian use from exterior barbarism rather than deliberately 
invented within the bounds of any Christian persuasion. 

My enquiry into this subject has arisen out of the peculiar 
forms of discipline or scourge which I have recently found to be 
still employed in connection with a public Lenten function 
surviving in a remote village of the Azores. The special 
interest attaching to this observance lies first in the fact that it 
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presents every appearance of an unbroken tradition from 
medieval times: and secondly in the exceptional type of the 
flagellum, which, so far as I have been able to ascertain, is, at 
the present period, absolutely unique. I am not aware that the 
Order, of the Flagellantes or Terceiros (Third Order) still exists 
at any other locality in the Roman Catholic world, maintaining 
the ancient practice of self-torture with the unmitigated severity 
observed in this instance, and as a public ceremony. 

The first recorded institution of a recognised Order of 
Flageilantes is referred to the year 1260, when it is said to 
have originated in the suggestion and example of the Hermit 
Rainier of Perugia. There is no doubt that it was practised 
more or less in private by the Abbots Guyon of Pomposa, and 
Poppone of Stavela, as early as 1040 and 1048, and probably 
by many of their successors; but it does not appear that they 
enjoined it as a general or popular practice. When so instituted 
in Italy it secured (as in every subsequent instance) a following 
of fanatical adherents, together with the enthusiastic veneration 
and encouragement of a section of the Catholic populace. The 
instruments then employed are described as “knotted cords 
stuck with points and pins”; and the band of men devoted to 
this penitential discipline seems to have constituted a sort of 
lay order of the priesthood, being entirely distinct from the 
penitens noirs, gris, &c., of the monastic body. They met, how- 
ever, with no formal recognition by the Church at any date. 
Their practice, on the contrary, was pronounced a heresy: and 
on becoming prominent, was suppressed by the authority of the 
priests themselves. 

In 1349 it reappeared with fresh vigour; spreading rapidly 
into France and Germany, and developing details of barbarity 
and encroachments on decency which brought upon it the 
authoritative veto of Clement VI. Disappearing once more 
from public view for a time, it revived yet again in 1398, its 
promoters claiming for it a sanction in the form of an express 
command from Heaven that a public procession of flagellants 
should be held. Again it became rampant in many parts of the 
continent, was again suppressed by direct order of Boniface IX, 
and ultimately was condemned by the Council of Constance in 
1414. After this date the practice appears to have veiled itself 
in secresy, though evidently never extinguished ; as in 1601 we 
find a protest raised against it by the Chancellor of the University, 
of Paris; and not long afterwards the rigorous use of the 
scourge prohibited by an Act of the French Parliament. But 
so far as any record exists, it was in those early days of the 15th 
century that the unanimous verdict of civilised authority stamped 
it out as a Christian observance. At the same period commences 
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the chequered history of the West Atlantic Islands and their 
colonisation. Within a comparatively short space of time the 
Canary Group was occupied and its Guanche inhabitants subdued 
by the Spaniard, and the Portuguese explorers planted their 
first settlements on the Madeiras and the Azores. The actual 
discovery of the latter islands was probably made a hundred 
years earlier; and though the facts are shrouded in uncertainty, 
it is possible that a quasi-colonisation had been attempted 
locally by the expedition of Angiolino del Tegghio in 1341. The 
limit of our historical knowledge of the islands must, therefore, 
be fixed at from four to five centuries; being thus contem- 
poraneous with the suppression of the flagellants in Europe. 
Although the Azores are, in fact, the nearest of the three 
groups to our own shores—their distance being some fifty miles 
less than that of the Madeira Group—the accident of their 
westerly position almost in mid-ocean, together with their some- 
what less genial climate, has caused them to remain singularly 
unfamiliar to Europeans generally. It may not be out of place, 
therefore, to mention brietly a few of their leading characteristics. 
The Azorean Archipelago lies 530 miles north-west of the 
Madeiras, and about 700 west of Lisbon. There are nine 
islands in the group, separated by distances varying from 5 to 
120 miles, and spread over an area nearly 400 miles in length. 
All are inhabited; the total population being considerably over 
a quarter of a million, and the capitals of St. Michael’s, Terceira, 


_ and Fayal being towns of 20,000 to 25,000 inhabitants. St. 


Michael’s, from the summits of which only one of the other 
islands is within sight, is about 45 miles in length, and from 7 to 
15 in breadth ; its area being almost exactly equal to that of the 
county of Middlesex. The formation is entirely volcanic, and 
the island comprises three great eruptive vents which have 
beconie linked together by lesser intermediate outbursts. The 
aaa remnants of volcanic activity are permanent within 
iving memory, and comparatively feeble. The mountain ridges 
encircling the great craters rise from 2,000 to 3,500 feet above 
the sea level. The outer slopes of these, consisting almost entirely 
of tuffs, pumice, and the lighter scoriaceous products, descend to 
the sea in ribs, or “lombas,” intersected with deep ravines. To 
this peculiar formation is due the growth of what are called the 
“lomba villages,” which in the mountainous districts occupy 
the crest of each ridge. These comparatively isolated com- 
munities are supported each by the cultivation on its own 
“lomba”; and are thys self-contained, and, to a great extent, 
independent of each other. In one day’s walk of about 27 miles 
along the north-east coast, I traversed no less than twenty-two 
ravines, from 200 to 500 feet in depth; most of the intervening 
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ridges being crowned with “lomba-villages.” The lomba ter- 
minates, in almost every instance, with an abrupt sea cliff. 

The village of Fenaés d’Ajuda, where alone the Order of the 
Terceiros still maintains its barbarous practice, is situated upon 
the skirts of a mountain rib on the north coast; and being, like 
several of its neighbours, somewhat ditticult of access, has 
remained entirely secluded from foreign visitors, as well as from 
the direct supervision of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. 
The people are entirely Portuguese, and excepting for some 
traces of the Spanish occupation in the early part of the last 
century, present less evidence than usual of the heterogeneous 
composition of their race. 

The Church of Nossa Senhora d’Ajuda, in connection with 
which the order is maintained, is not that of the parish; but is, 
in fact, the chapel attached to the ancient Convento dos Frades 
(Convent of the Friars) standing in a solitary position on a pro- 
montory about a quarter of a mile from the village. 

Accurate information regarding a matter naturally treated by 
the people with some reserve is not easily obtained; but so far 
as it was communicated to me by the priests, who professed 
themselves opposed to the practice, I found it to be corroborated 
from other sources. In some instances the protest of the village 
priests against the barbarity of the custom, and their declaration 
that they were powerless to suppress it, were unquestionably 
genuine. 

The sum of the statements made to me is that the Order of 
the Terceiros in that place now consists of a body of from 
fifteen to eighteen lay inhabitants of the parish, who are ad- 
mitted to it by election every seven years; the Order being held 
in such reverence, and the efficacy of the penance so profoundly 
believed in, that vacancies are much sought after. The cere- 
mony takes place annually in connection with the procession of 
N.S. dos Passos on the third Sunday in the Cuaresma (Lent). 
The costume of the flagellants is a white linen tunic with a 
large oval opening in the back for the purpose of flagellation ; 
and the head of the performer is entirely concealed with a 
wrapper of white linen, so that his identity may be unknown 
to the general spectators. Mass is conducted by the priest in 
the Convent Church, and the flagellation commences when the 
church is darkened in the course of the Lenten ritual; the 
Order kneeling in two rows at each side of the Chancel. It is 
continued throughout the procession which follows. The prin- 
cipal streets of the village are traversed, and the self-punish- 
ment is inflicted with special violence during pauses at the 
street corners, when the members of the band seem to vie with 
one another in the severity of their discipline. The procession 
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returns to the church; the flagellants resuming their former 
position, and continuing to scourge themselves with increasing 
vigour until the conclusion of the ceremony. The torture is 
carried to suc: extremities that on the occasion of my visit to 
the church a few weeks after the observance in April last I 
found the side walls, railings, and confessionals in the chancel 
smeared and spotted with blood to a height of four or five feet. 
From the peculiar points of creed associated with the penance, 
which I elicited later, I have no doubt that deaths result not 
unfrequently. 
The implements used are two in number. The “ Azorrague ” 
(Plate XII, fig. 1), or scourge is of the more familiar type of 
such devices ; consisting of a short wooden handle carrying a 
bunch of cords about nine inches long, confined by a collar, 
and terminating in twelve thongs (representing the apostolic 
group) formed of leather strips twisted and stiffened into a 
spiral form. The specimen obtained I imagine to be of con- 
siderable age, and probably of continental manufacture. The 
flagellum, which is brought into use after the Azorrague has 
done its worst, is a solid ball of beeswax suspended by a looped 
string, and studded with lancet-shaped splinters of glass, about 
half-an-inch long (Plate XII, fig. 2). Whatever may be the 
origin of the design of this cruel instrument, it is of island 
make, as this constitutes one point of its special virtue. 
In the Esperanga Convent of Ponta Delgada, the capital of 
St. Michael’s, is preserved the image called the Santo Christo, a 
wooden figure loaded with jewellery, and regarded by the entire 
population of the islands with the highest possible reverence 
and awe. The candles burnt upon the altar of the Santo Christo 
are of refined white beeswax; and the remains of these when 
partially burnt down, are preserved as relics, and presented in 
that capacity to any one making an offering to the image. 
The course of my enquiries led me to the fact that these same 
candle-ends had also been employed for the manufacture of the 
flagella, which are by these means invested with a special 
sanctity. Thus the implement of medieval heresy was being 
produced in the very centre of the seat of government, where 
the authorities were totally unaware of its existence. 
As already remarked, I have not been able to learn that any 
instrument of this extreme severity is extant for a similar pur- 
pose in any part of the world. I have examined another type 
of flagellum represented by two examples nearly similar in 
form ; one which was obtained in Mexico, being in the British 
Museum ; and the other, from Santiago (Chili), in the collection 
of Dr. Martindale Ward of Twickenham (Plate XIII, fig. 1). 
These are of linked wire, of the character of chain mail, and 
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are furnished with projecting spikes for the purpose of scratch- 
ing or tearing. They are accompanied with a cingulum, or belt, 
of the same make and material (Plate XIII, fig. 2). 

These circumstances taken together seem to me to afford con- 
clusive evidence that the Disciplinas of Fenaés d’ Ajuda cannot 
be regarded as a revival. The type of the flagellum is quite 
unlikely to have been the conception of any modern votary of 
the order; and, like the order itself, must be regarded as 
having been perpetuated at this spot without interruption since 
the first colonisation of the country in the earlier part of the 
fifteenth century. Surviving in this form as a public ceremonial, 
it is, perhaps the only link in the history of such practices 
which has transmitted to present times the model of an in- 
strument perhaps contemporary with the birth of the order 
itself. To what earlier date it may belong, apart from its 
penitential use, it would perhaps be fruitless to enquire ; unless 
any record with which I am not acquainted has preserved any 
form which can be identified with it. Several of the points of 
belief connected with the custom I found to be wholly incon- 
sistent with the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church at the 
present day; thus further indicating the lengthened period 
during which this community has remained out of touch with 
the central religious authority. 

In concluding these remarks it is fair to repeat what has 
already been stated in a published notice of the practice, viz. : 
that since its continued existence has been brought to the 
attention of the provincial government of the Azores, steps 
have been taken to ensure its suppression before the recurrence 
of the anniversary next year. 


Descriptions of Plates XII and XIII. 
Plate XII. 


Fig. 1. Azorrague or scourge, consisting of wood handle, strand 
of plaited cords, and twelve thongs of twisted undressed 
hide, probably goat skin, attached by brass links (Con- 
vento dos Frades, Fenaés, d’Ajuda, St. Michael’s, Azores). 

Fig. 2. Flagellum, formed of a ball of beeswax from candles 
used on the altar of the Santo Christo, Esperanga Convent, 
Ponta Delzada, St. Michael’s, and set with lancet-shaped 
splinters of glass, and suspended by a short cord (Con- 
vento dos Frades, Fenaés d’ Ajuda, St. Michael’s, Azores). 


The objects in this Plate are now in the Anthropological De- 
partment of the Pitt Rivers Museum of the University of Oxford. 


Journ, Anthrop. Inst., Vol. XVIIT, Plate XII. 
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FLAGELLUM AND CINGULUM FROM 


SANTIAGO, CHILI. 
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Plate XIII. 


Fig. 1. Wire flagellum with spiked links, suspended by a 
cord. Purchased in the streets of Santiago (Chili). One- 
half natural size. 

Fig. 2. Wire cingulum or belt, worn for penitential discipline ; 
spiked links on the inner surface. Purchased in the 
streets, Santiago (Chili). One-fourth natural size. 


The objects figured in this Plate are in the collection of Dr. 
Martindale Ward, and were obligingly sketched by G. M. 
Atkinson, Esq. 


Discussion, 


Dr. SummMernayEs said with regard to the very mixed Portuguese 
inhabitants in the Azores, that he had no doubt but that there 
was a considerable admixture of Norse blood, introduced either 
directly from Scandinavia or secondarily (as was more probably) 
from Normandy. 

Leaving the Guanche or Berber element out of the reckoning, 
this would account for the large number of fair-haired and blue- 
eyed people to be. found both in the Azores and the Canaries. 

There was quite a large emigration from these islands into 
Venezuela and North Brazil, and these immigrants (called 
“Tslefios” by the Venezuelans) were to a man distinctly Scandi- 
navian or Norman—rather than German—in their physical 
characters. He begged to protest against the too common practice 
of dubbing all the fair-skinned stocks of mankind in Europe or 
elsewhere as German, or Teutonic, instead of Gothic or Scandi- 
navian. There was great need of a revised nomenclature as 
applied to races and languages which were rarely homologous. 


The following paper was read by the Secretary :— 


MarriAGE Customs of the NEW BRITAIN GROUP. 
By the Rev. BENJAMIN DANKs. 


1. For marriage purposes the people of New Britain are divided 
into two classes or divisions. The names of these divisions on 
the Duke of York Island and New Ireland are Maramara and 
Pikalaba. On New Britain proper the two classes are named 
after two mythological personages, one named 70 Kabinana, 
the other 70 Kovuvuru. The first of these two is considered 
as the founder, creator, or inventor of all good and useful things. 
Fruitful land, well-built houses, fine fish traps, were all the 
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work or inventions of Zo Kabinana ; also all good institutions, 
customs, and usages are supposed to have been derived from 
him. Hence the word kahnana in the New Britain language 
means wise, and in kabinanapa ia we have an active transitive 
verb, which means to do a thing wisely or well. The Zo written 
before Kabinana simply denotes the masculine gender and may 
in English be strictly rendered as“Mr.” In this name we may 
have wisdom personified. All savages like and respect, and 
view with no little reverence, a wise man, In New Britain to 
call a man 7’o0 Kubinana when he is working at anything is 
simply to pay him a very high compliment. 

To Kovuvuru is considered by far the lesser person of the 
two. He is credited with having created all the bad barren 
land, all the high hills, and everything which is clumsy or ill 
formed. To call a man 70 Kovuvuru when he is doing anything 
is simply to make him ashamed. Yet I have never found that 
the class which bears the name of Zo Kovuvwrw is considered 
to occupy, socially, an inferior position to the Zo Kabinana 
class. 

On the Duke of York group the names given to these two 
personages are 70 Kabinana and To Pulgo. 

2. The totems of these classes on Duke of York are two insects. 
That of the Maramara is the “ Ko gila le,” i.e., the leaf of the 
horse-chestnut tree, so named because being about the length and 
- size, and resembling very much in other respects the leaf of that 
tree. It is a beautiful insect, and when resting on a leaf of the 
tree, from which it takes its name, it is difficult to distinguish it 
from the leaf. The Pikalaba’s totem is the “ Kam,” which is 
doubtless the Mantis religiosus. 

The Maramara class will on no account injure, or allow to 
be injured with impunity, their totem, the “ Ko gila le,” but 
they have not the slightest compunction in abusing the Kam. 
The Pikalaba class reverence the Kam, but do not hesitate to 
destroy the Ko gila le, if they can do it secretly. Both these 
classes believe that their ancestors descended each from their 
own particular totem, which they designate as Takun mia, i.., 
our relative. Any evil or abuse inflicted by one class on the 
other’s totem is considered as a casus belli, and is an insult 
which the class is bound to avenge. 

No man may marry a woman of his own class. To do so 
would bring instant destruction upon the woman, and if not 
immediate death to the man, his life would never be secure. 
The nearest relative (male) of the woman would immediately 
seek her and kill her the moment he found her. I have been told 
by natives that both man and woman would be killed as early 
as possible. The relatives of the woman would be so ashamed 
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that only her death could satisfy them. The man might pos- 
sibly escape, but I think not. But it is scarcely any use specu- 
lating as to what would be done to the man, because such a 
case never occurs in a thickly populated district. If a man 
should be accused of adultery or fornication with a woman, he 
would at once be acquitted by the public voice if he could say, 
“She is one of us,” ae, she belongs to my totem, which in 
itself precludes the possibility of any sexual intercourse between 
us. The shame of such intercourse is as great with them as is 
the shame and disgrace of sexual intercourse between brother 
and sister in a Christian community. 

But while such is the case, the evil consequences of inter- 
family connections are not averted altogether, and but for an 
inner regulation which exists, but which is not absolutely bind- 
ing, those evil consequences would be accelerated. ‘'wo brothers 
are both of the same totem, say Pikalaba, They each marry 
a Maramara woman. Their children are of the mother’s totem, 
taking their descent from their mother. Now it is possible for 
one brother to take the other brother’s daughter to wife, and no 
exception may be taken to it because the girl does not belong to 
his totem, but to her mother’s. A man may not take to wife 
his sister’s daughter, because she is of his totem. So upon theo- 
retical grounds a man may without law-breaking marry his 
niece. But there is a great repugnance to such unions among 
the natives of New Britain, and in one case where such an union 
was brought about, the natives with whom I conversed upon 
the subject utterly condemned it. This public feeling against 
such marriages is that inner regulation mentioned above. 

3. Preparations for marriage are various. On Duke of York 
initiation into the secret society which is called Dukduk seems a 
sufficient preparation (though not absolutely necessary to mar- 
riage) for the boys, and | do not know of any needful preparation 
for the girls. I am persuaded that a man could marry on Duke 
of York Island even though he were not initiated, but then 
association with men in their secret places, customs and practices 
would be jealously denied him. Hence little boys not more 
than four or five years old have to my knowledge been initiated, 
the initiation expenses being borne by the father or uncle. The 
shell money thus paid by the friends goes to pay those who have 
taken part in the ceremony, and not a little of it going into the 
hands of the leaders of the society. I think it is more a matter 
of custom which none like to evade because bringing with it 
certain social advantages, than an absolute necessity which 
renders initiation into this society desirable. 

In New Britain there is, so far as I am aware, no special pre- 
paration on the part of the girls for the marriage state. 
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On New Ireland there is a custom in connection with the 
young women which may be regarded as a preparation for mar- 
riage. Some girls wear a fringe across their shoulders until they 
are marriageable. These are the poorer class. Others are put 
into a cage. For nearly ten years I have known of this custom, 
but it has never been my good fortune to see the cage or the 
ceremony, though I have often endeavoured to do so. The Rev. 
G. Brown, F.R.G.S., saw one and published an account of it in 
the April number of the Australasian Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society’s “ Missionary Notice,” in 1878, from which 
I take the following:—*I heard from a teacher about some 
strange custom connected with some of the young girls here, so 
I asked the chief to take me to the house where they were. The 
house was about twenty -five feet in length, and stood in a reed 
and bamboo enclosure, across the entrance to which a bundle of 
dried grass was suspended to show that it was strictly “ tabu.” 
Inside the house were three conical structures about seven or 
eight feet in height, and about ten or twelve feet in circum- 
ference at the bottom, and for about four feet from the ground, 
at which point they tapered off to a point at the top. These 
cages were made of the broad leaves of the pandanus tree, sewn 
quite close together so that no light, and little or no air could 
enter. On one side of each is an opening which is closed by a 
double door of plaited cocoanut tree and pandanus tree leaves, 
About three feet from the ground there is a stage of bamboos 
which forms the floor. In each of these cages we were told 
there was a young woman confined, each of whom had to re- 
main for at least four or five years, without ever being allowed 
to go outside the house. I could scarcely credit the story when 
I heard it; the whole thing seemed too horrible to be true. I 
spoke to the chief and told him that I wished to see the inside 
of the cages, and also to see the girls that I might make them a 
present of a few beads. He told me that it was “ tabu,” for- 
bidden for any men but their own relations to look at them ; but 
I supposed the promised beads acted as an inducement, and so 
he sent away for some old lady who had charge, and who alone 
is allowed to open the doors. While we were waiting we could 
hear the girls talking to the chief in a querulous way as if ob- 
jecting to something or expressing their fears. The old woman 
came at length and certainly she did not seem a very pleasant 
jailor or guardian; nor did she seem to favour the request of 
the chief to allow us to see the girls, as she regarded us with 

anything but pleasant looks. However, she had to undo the 
door when the chief told her to do so, and then the girls peeped 
out at us, and, when told to do so, they held out their hands for 
the beads. I, however, purposely sat some distance away and 
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merely held out the beads to them, as I wished to draw them 
quite outside that I might inspect the inside of the cages. This 
desire of mine gave rise to another difficulty, as these girls were 
not allowed to put their feet to the ground all the time they 
were confined in these places. However, they wished to get the 
beads, and so the old lady had to go outside and collect a lot of 
pieces of wood and bamboo, which she placed on the ground, 
and then going to one of the girls, she helped her down and 
held her hand as she stepped from one piece of wood to another 
until she came near enough to get the beads I held out to her. 
I then went to inspect the inside of the cage out of which she 
had come, but could scarcely put my head inside of it, the 
atmosphere was so hot and stifling. It was clean and con- 
tained nothing but a few short lengths of bamboo for holding 
water. There was only room for the girl to sit or to lie down in 
a crouched position on the bamboo platform, and when the 
doors are shut it must be nearly or quite dark inside. They are 
never allowed to come out except once a day to bathe in a dish 
or wooden bow! placed close to each cage. They say that they 
perspire profusely. They are placed in these stifling cages when 
quite young, and must remain there until they are young 
women, when they are taken out and have each a great marriage 
feast provided for them. One of them was about fourteen or 
fifteen years old; and the chief told us that she had been there 
for five years, but would soon be taken out now. The other two 
were about eight and ten years old, and they have to stay there 
for several years longer. I asked if they never died, but they 
said ‘No.’ If they are ill they must still remain. Some other 
girls we saw outside wore fringes crossed over the breasts and 
back. As well as we could learn they must wear these as soon 
as they attain a certain age or stage of growth, and continue 
doing so until marriageable. The latter custom seems to be 
followed by those whose parents cannot afford or are unwilling 
to bear the expense of the feasts which the other barbarous 
custom entails. Our people tell me that the same custom, 
in a modified form, prevails also on the western side of New 
Ireland. There, however, they only build temporary huts of 
cocoa-nut leaves in the bush in which the girls remain.” 

An account of the caging ceremony was given by the Rev. 
J. Rooney, in a letter written to our General Secretary for 
Foreign Missions, and which was published in our connexional 
papers. The Rev. gentleman writes :—“I was just in time to 
witness the ceremony of caging one of the girls. The poor 
little thing, loaded with necklaces and belts of red, white, and 
blue beads, looked very frightened. On the morrow she was to 
be tattooed in the New Ireland fashion, 7.¢., have all kinds of 
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patterns carved on her body. One part of the ceremony was a 
fight between the females of the Maramara and Pikalaba clans, 
seemingly for the possession or custody of the captive. After 
pelting each other vigorously with anything that came to hand, 
a rush was made by the victorious amazons, for the house where 
the girl was caged. A general scrimmage ensued at the narrow 
entrance to the house. The crush was fearful, but no bones 
were broken. The ladies did not show to advantage in the 
«melee. ” 

It may be as well to remark here that in a note to me upon 
this subject the Rev. Lorimer Fison, M.A., concerning this caging 
ceremony, says :-—“ The first who went to New Britain as mis- 
sionaries, recognised in this the Fijian custom of “ Tabu siga,” 
and mentioned it in their letters to me. I never saw it in Fiji, 
and believe that the confinement was not so severe, but there 
can be no doubt that it was the same thing.” 

It is to be regretted that the Rev. J. Rooney did not take 
some pains to inquire more fully into this ceremony. There 
must be some most interesting incidents connected with such a 
custom as this. Perhaps, however, we can form a fairly accu- 
rate conception of the ceremony by considering an analogous 
custom in connection with the preparation of young men for 
marriage on the [sland of New Britain. 

4, Anumber of young men have arrived at the age of say from 
fifteen to sixteen years, or even two years younger. A great 
feast is prepared, and all the relatives of the young men or 
boys are there. At a certain stage of the feast a rush is made 
by the men towards the boys. The latter are quickly seized 
from behind and their arms pinioned, lest they should break 
loose and attempt to spear their captors. While they are held 
a chief or a relative of each lad advances toward him with 
some shell-money, which is tied together in a coil, and throws 
it over the lad’s head on to his shoulders. This, so far as I am 
able to understand the matter, is simply to appease the anger of 
the young fellow, who is supposed to be very angry indeed at 
being forced into matrimony, or fitness for matrimony. Yet if 
he can break away before the money is thrown over his head, 
he may escape for the time being. They very rarely do break 
away in point of fact, but some Christian young men once did 
do so, and laughingly told me how they escaped by hiding 
under my house until the ceremony was concluded. But a 
young man having escaped the public ceremony may yet be 
entrapped in a private way. His parents are ashamed of his 
bachelorship or strongly desire to see him married. They may 
arrange with some of his friends or companiors to decoy him 
to some given place, where they will meet him. He suspects 
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nothing, until he is suddenly seized from behind, and held 
firmly, while his friends throw the shell-money over his head, 
and the ceremoney is completed. But while he is in the power 
of the others he will vociferate, as only a savage can, “ What 
have I done that I should be compelled to marry? Have 
1 ever got you into trouble by immoral conduct? Let me go.” 
If he could break away it would be etiquette for him to attempt 
the lives of those who are forcing him into fitness for marriage. 

5. The ceremony over, the young man must go into the bush 
and hide away from all his female relatives for a period varying 
from three to six months. But under the pressure of any 
sudden emergency, such as war, he may return almost at once. 
Usually, however, he remains. It appears that he may meet 
any female of the town or village without disgrace, except a 
female relative. Houses are erected in the bush for the 
young men to occupy with any of their friends whom they 
may persuade to accompany them. The houses thus built 
are but poor affairs, only built of plaited cocoa-nut tree leaves. 
I may be permitted here to point out that this custom is 
the same as that mentioned above by the Rev. u. Brown, 
F.RGS., only there the women have to hide instead 
of the men. This custom is called Paraparau, which is the 
reduplicated noun form of Parau = to hide. Under cover 
of the darkness of night he may come down to the beach, but 
must not be seen by a female relative. Often a young man 
who has been in hiding has come to my back door at night, and 
in a whisper has begged for some tobacco. Just to test the 
custom, I have called out the name of some female relative. 
He has begged me to desist, and, upon continuing to call, he 
has forgotten his desire for tobacco in his desire to get out of 
sight. A circumstance such as this is at once a test and a proof 
of the custom, and at the same time is somewhat amusing. 

6. Should a young man who is in hiding happen to meet a 
female relative in the bush, he does not run away from her, but 
keeps on his way until they meet, when he will step aside from 
the road, and hold out to her anything he may have in his 
possession. She takes it without a word, and they part. It 
now becomes the duty of the young man’s friends to redeem 
for him that which he may have given to her. This seems to 
le a sort of compensation to her for the shame of having met 
him. So far as I can gather he is responsible for that shame, 
and so must pay. Until this pledge, or whatever it may be 
called, is redeemed, he is cousidered to be in disgrace, and is 
much ashamed. 

7. While hiding from females a great liberty seems to be 
accorded to him and his companions, viz., that of visiting 
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various towns for a considerable distance around, where the 
young man is shown as “the man about to marry.” This 
custom is called Buli na vavina. Vavina means womar, but 
what Puli means I have never been able to ascertain. Perhaps 
some other missionary to New Britain may be able to throw 
light upon the word by-and-by, and thus give the meaning 
of the custom through the word. Na is simply the preposi- 
tion of. 

8. When the young man has been in hiding long enough to 
satisfy both himself and his friends,two or three houses are erected 
on the beach. These are decorated in a variety of ways show- 
ing much taste. The houses are never used for much except 
as sitting houses, in which young men congregate, and in which 
I have never seen a women. These are allowed to remain as 
long as they will stand, and even the ruins are allowed to re- 
main for a considerable time after the houses have failen down. 
When the houses have been built a feast is prepared by the young 
man’s friends, and the ceremony is completed. The young man 
who has thus been made marriageable is not of necessity bound 
to marry. Many do not marry for a considerable time after 
their Paraparau is accomplished. Some I have met who have 
never married, but the cause lay in their inability to raise the 
shell-money with which to purchase a wife. 

9. Supposing a young man does not desire marriage, but is 
continually getting into trouble and occasioning loss to his 
friends by lewd and immoral conduct, his friends may purchase 
a wife for him and settle him in life. Generally the wife is 
accepted by the young man, though not always. Such was the 
case of To Gala, the son of an old chief named Warawaram, who 
resided on Duke of York. 

Sometimes fond old mothers are desirous of keeping their 
sons with them as long as possible. In order to do so they will 
purchase a little child five or six years old for her son, and he 
must wait until she is old enough to be married to him. This 
is not necessary, 7.¢., the waiting, for a New Britain man may 
have as many wives as he can purchase, but in the case of 
YaVika,who purchased a child of about six years of age for her 
son Petero, he will doubtless wait until the girl has reached 
eleven or twelve years of age. I have been informed (I cannot 
vouch for it as having come within the range of my own 
personal knowledge, but give it as hearsay), that families will 
make compacts concerning their children before tliey are born, 
to the effect that the boys of one family should marry the girls 
of the other family. Girls are married at a very early age in 
some cases. I have seen a fine healthy girl of not more ‘than 
eleven or twelve years of age married to a man of twenty-five or 
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thirty. The result of such an early union for the girl has been 
dreadful. To judge of her sufferings by her altered appearance 
they must have been most acute. 

Sonretimes considerable care is exercised by the would-be 
Benedict in the selection of the women who is to be honoured 
by being permitted to call him her husband. I knew a young 
man who took a basket containing a certain amount of shell- 
money to a young woman and gave it to her with a request that 
she would take care of it for him for a time. After the lapse of 
a considerable time he went to her for it. Upon measuring the 
shell-money he found that some of it was missing. He then 
turned upon the young woman and informed her that he had 
intended to purchase her for his wife, but he had now lost all 
confidence in her and he would not. The young woman no 
doubt felt the loss she had sustained, and had she known the 
old saw she would have exclaimed “Honesty is the best policy!” 
I certainly never heard of a similar case. Generally the pur- 
chase of a wife is accomplished in the following manner :— 

10. Supposing a young man desires to marry. His friends 
soon learn of his desire and they set to work at once. It may 
be that he has expressed a desire to make a certain young 
woman his wife. In that case the friends will try to secure 
her for him. But failing any indication of a special choice 
on his part, they proceed to make a selection according to their 
own tastes and desires, The amount of shell-money which 
they intend to pay for her is measured out and tied in a coil, and 
then tied upon a spear or pole, or is carried in the hand, to the 
place where the girl’s family lives. If it is tied to a spear, when 
they arrive at the place the spear is thrust into the ground, and 
the party sit down. Before business can be done the betel-nut 
must be chewed by all present, a large quantity being assigned to 
the visiting party. They then state their business. With some 
there is a feeling of honour, and in order to secure with dignity 
the required prize, a sufficiently tempting price is offered to 
secure an immediate sanction on the part of the girl’s friends, 
sut in the majority of cases which have come under my own 
observation there has been a haggling over the matter which 
has not been edifying, the friends of the girl insisting upon a 
higher price because of her surpassing excellences, the would-be 
purchaser expostulating because of her personal blemishes or 
defects. 

11. After the price has been decided and paid, the girl may 
be taken away at once to her husband’s home, or she may be 
allowed to remain with her friends for a considerable time. If 
she is very young the latter course may be adopted: if she is 
full grown the former. I have known full grown young women 
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who have been purchased when young, and who then were 
unclaimed by their husbands. But claimed or not claimed, great 
feasts are prepared by the relatives of the girl for the relatives 
of the young man and vice versd. Whenever a young woman 
has to go to her husband, she is taken to him by her friends. 
Some very painful sights are seen in this part of their marriage 
customs. It oftens happens that the young woman has a liking 
for another and none for the man who has purchased her. She 
may refuse to go to him. In that case her friends consider 
themselves disgraced by her conduct. She ought, according to 
their notions, to fall in with their arrangements with thankful- 
ness and gladness of heart! ‘They drag her along, beat her, 
kick and abuse her, and it has been my misfortune to see girls 
dragged past my house, struggling in vain to escape from their 
fate. Sometimes they have broken loose and then ran for the 
only place of refuge in all the country, the mission house. I 
could render them no assistance until they have bounded up the 
steps of my verandah into our bedroom and hidden themselves 
under the bed trembling for their lives. It has then been my 
privilege and duty to stand between the infuriated brother or 
father, who has followed close upon the poor girl, spear in 
hand, vowing to put her to death for the disgrace she has 
brought upon them. 

I am well aware that it is etiquette for the women to make 
some show of resistance, but when it is done as a mere matter 
of etiquette the friends pretend to be angry, but in their preten- 
sions there is much laughter and fun. But in many cases which 
caine under my notice it was not a matter of form but very 
painful earnestness. 

£2. On Duke of York Island there is generally a marriage 
feast of a superior kind when persons of influence are being 
married. The women of the town and surrounding district 
prepare a large number of puddings, and many pigs are killed 
to the intense satisfaction of the assembled crowd. Shell money 
is brought out and exhibited, being placed around the food. 
Presents are brought by the women and given to the bride. 
Digging-sticks are presented to her, indicating her duty in the 
plantations. Shells of various kinds, beads, necklaces, and 
all things necessary for a wife to possess are given. But I am 
told that this is a mere sham, the things being given in public 
but received back in private. A cocoanut is broken over the 
heads of the pair and the milk sprinkled upon them much the 
same as when persons are baptised. After this come periodical 
feasts for a considerable time, the friends of the bride feasting 
th» friends of che bridegroom, and vice versd. The friends of the 
bridegroom and bride assist to build the house of the young 
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couple, and the young men meet upon an appointed day and 
subscribe each a small sum of shell-money, and the whole is 
then presented to the bridegroom. This is to help him to pay 
back the debt he may have incurred in purchasing his wife. I 
do not think that this custom obtains in New Britain. Some- 
times a father or an uncle or friend may undertake to purchase 
a wife for the young man, but in that case he is considered to be 
in debt until the advance is repaid. I have heard some very 
bitter things said by parents to their children because the 
money thus advanced has not been refunded. 

13. After marriage children are not born by the women for a 
period of from two to four years. 1 am informed that this is the 
result of a popular dislike to speedily becoming mothers on the 
part of the women, who use various means to procure abortion 
and use them successfully. The favourite method is that of 
clasping the waist between the thumb and fingers on both sides, 
pressing and working the fingers strongly into the stomach and 
so compressing it. Others insert a sharp pointed stick into the 
womb thereby destroying the foetus. The latter operation I give 
merely as hearsay, and for what it is worth. But it is a very 
likely method of procuring abortion. Other savage tribes have 
the same custom. In a note from the Rev. L. Fison, M.A., he 
tells me that in’ Fiji the same thing existed in the former 
heathen days, only that two sticks were used. Some say that 
there is an herb which is used for the same purpose. This 
custom was also in vogue in Fiji. But it is difficult to arrive at 
the exact truth in these matters, the women being very reticent 
upon the subject and the men not caring to converse upon 
it. The fact, however, remains that in no case of heathen 
marriages have | found that the woman bears children until she 
has been married for the period above stated. 

14. A very significant fact in connection with the above 
is this:—When a Fijian teacher marries a native Christian 
woman in New Britain, she will become pregnant and bear 
a child within the time usually allowed for such an event in our 
own society. Further, when two Christian natives marry, the 
result is exactly the same as in the case of the Fijian and his 
native wife. We are careful to teach both our male and female 
church members the Christian view of the evil and sin of pro- 
curing abortion. The result which follow such teaching proves, 
that although we have but vague ideas of how abortion is pro- 
duced, and we have also the fact that some of the women deny 
such a practice, such a practice does exist and that it is univer- 
sally observed. 

15. A considerable period elapses between the birth of one 
child and the birth of another. ‘The general term is about three 
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years. One child is always well out of hand before another 
appears. I have known two or three exceptions to this. 

16. The women are delivered standing with their legs planted 
wide apart, and the midwife sitting almost beneath to receive 
the child. The umbilical is tied into a knot and cut. I am not 
aware that any medicine is used to facilitate parturition. A 
charm is always hung in the house to secure the child from the 
entrance and malignity of evil spirits, and to make as easy as 
possible the pangs of labour. If twins are born, and they are 
boy and girl, they are put to death because being of the same 
class and being of opposite sex, they were supposed to have had 
in the womb a closeness of connection which amounted to a 
violation of their marital class law. 

17. The marrying of a second wife after the death of the first 
is quite an unpleasant affair for the widower. On the day 
appointed the female relatives of the dead wife assemble about 
his grounds. It is a day of liberty and fun with them. They 
take their husbands’ or brothers’ weapons, or any article of 
male attire they can find, and they have the liberty of daubing 
with red paint any man they can catch. Men are careful to 
keep out of their way on that occasion. If a woman moves 
towards a man, he moves off. There is as much rollicking fun 
amongst them, as there would be amongst the same number of 
men let loose. They pull each other about, and jostle each 
other in a manner which, on any other occasion, would cause 
considerable trouble. But at a given signal they cease all fun 
and throw themselves with savage glee upon the widower’s 
house, fences, plantations, or property of any kind, and destroy 
them as far as they possibly can. The owner stands by and 
sees it al! done, but has not the slightest power to interfere. 
This custom is called the “Varagut.” The only explanation 
I have been able to get concerning it, is:—“ The women are 
angry on account of the first wife.” The notion seems to be 
they don’t care to see the labour of the first wife go to benefit 
the second. 

18. The fate of a widow, on Duke of York at least, is a cruel 
one, for she becomes common property. There was an old 
woman in our town (Kinawanua) whom it was thought advisable 
to baptise and admit as a member of the Church. Upon con- 
sulting, however, with a teacher on the matter, he advised 
delay, giving the above custom as his reasons for such advice. 
He stated that it was the custom there for the men thus to 
claim all widows. I am not sure that this custom obtains all 
through the group, but have strong reason to believe that it 
does obtain in the large island of New Britain. 

19. Married life in New Britain is a hard one for the women, 
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as in all savage countries. They are beaten and ill-treated by 
their husbands as occasion may arise. The woman is never 
trusted by the husband, nor the husband by the wife, sexual 
jealousy being exceedingly strong. The slightest whisper 
accusing a wife of infidelity is believed by the husband, and 
vice versd. But while the man punishes the woman, the woman 
has no means of punishing the man except by her tongue, with 
which she sometimes lashes him into fury. Sometimes a charge 
of this kind is brought against a woman by her husband for the 
sake of wringing the little shell-money from her which she has 
been able to save, also to get something from the man with 
whom she has committed, or with whom she is supposed to 
have committed adultery. But the very fact that nine-tenths 
of the quarrels in New Britain arise from jealousy of the women, 
speaks volumes concerning the conjugal mistrust and infidelity 
which exist in those islands. 

20. The punishment sometimes inflicted upon the adulterer 
and adulteress is exceedingly severe. The woman is speared 
immediately and without mercy. The man may fall into an 
ambush formed by the husband and some friends. They pounce 
upon him, beat him fiercely with a stick, and then twist his 
neck as far as it is possible for them to do so. They then leave 
him in fearful agony in the path for any to help him who care 
to do so. He never speaks again. He lingers for a few days, 
the tongue swelling to a great size, and he dies a dreadful 
death. 

21. Although the men are so fiercely jealous of their wives 
husbands will sell them to other men, and in selling them, will 
renounce all right whatever to them. I may say, however, that 
this is rarely done. But such was the case of Ula, who was so 
ill-treated by her furiously jealous husband, that I purchased 
her freedom from him, paying him one hundred fathoms of 
shell-money for her. She afterwards married a young man 
named Zo Rue, who eventually resided with her near to her 
former husband. It is needless to say that I did not sell her to 
the young man. She was free. I simply redeemed her from a 
hard and painful life. Other cases have come under my notice 
where men have received back. the purchase price, and the 
women have become the wives of other men. The marriage tie 
has much the appearance of a money tie, and exclusive marital 
rights seem to be in not a few instances an acquired right 
by virtue of purchase. But this does not apply in all cases. 
Nothing but blood can satisfy some men for the infraction of 
their marital rights. 

22. Divorce is a very simple matter in New Britain. I have 
known a wife to leave her husband and return to her friends. 
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She may complain of ill-usage and her friends may believe her. 
Her husband may attempt to get her to return to him, but her 
friends standing by her he dare not attempt violence, so she 
remains with her friends. In the end he may demand that 
what he paid for her should -be refunded by her friends. If 
they think enough of her to do that, and I have met with a few 
such cases, the money is repaid, and the wife is free. 

23. The children belong to the same class as the mother. 
The uncle (maternal) has often been called father in my hearing 
while the father’s brother has been termed on Duke of York 
Labag, and on New Britain Matwaqu, which may be renderea 
uncle. The aunt on the mother’s side has also been termed 
mother. 

24, A man may have as many wives as he can afford to pur- 
chase. If he cannot afford to purchase one and his credit his 
low, he may have to remain single. The headmen are gene- 
rally rich men, hence they invariably have a number of wives, 
ranging from three to six. Usually the number amongst the 
ordinary people is confined to one or two. 

A dissertation upon the evils of polygamy would be quite out 
of place here. An account of the home life and other matters I 
must reserve for some future paper. 

In the present paper I have carefully avoided any doubtful 
matter, and have stated as simply as I could what I have met 
with and seen in connection with the marriage customs of the 
New Britain people. 1 regret that I did not pay more attention 
to this and kindred subjects while on the islands, but perhaps 
enough has been written to guide the thoughts and help others 
who may be well versed in anthropological lore to form accurate 
opinions regarding the New Britain marriage customs in their 
bearing upon and relations to the marriage customs of other 
savage lands, 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


of Art GRAMMAR. 
By Srpney H. Ray. 


Api is one of the larger islands in the Northern New Hebrides, 
sitnated in 16° 42’ S. lat., and 168° 15’ E. long. It is about twenty- 
five miles long by seventy broad, and is of volcanic origin, with a 
peak 2,800 feet high. The island was first seen by Captain Cook 
in July, 1774, but has been rarely visited by Europeans. The 
population is probably about 3,000. The island is sometimes 
called Tasiko, ‘l'asiwo, or Tasitso. 

Several dialects are spoken on the island for which short notes 
are given by Dr. Codrington in his ‘ MelanesianLanguages.”? The 
“ Sesake-sprache auf Api,” shown by Von der Gabelentz,? though 
undoubtedly very like that of South-east Api, is really that of the 
island of Mae which lies to the south. The short vocabulary 
appended will show the amount of variation. 

The source of the present sketch is a translation of the gospel of 
St. Mark in the Baki dialect,® for which [ am indebted to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. This has been compared with 
a slip printed by Bishop Patteson, and a few MS. notes kindly 
lent to me by the Rev. Dr. Codrington. 


§ 1. ALPHABET. 


1. Vowels: a, e, 7, 0, u. 

2. Consonants: k, g = ng; b, p,v; t,d,7; lr, y; m,n; 8. 

The Melanesian g = kpw, does not appear in the translation, 
but in the MS. notes qgilamira is spear, and qiliwili, buy, in West 
Tasiwo. Two sounds are probably represented by g; the ng in 
sing and ng in finger. The latter is printed ngg in the vocabulary. 

Sometimes b = mb, p = mp, and d = dr. 

3. Diphthongs: ai, ou = ow in loud. 

4. The changes common in the neighbouring languages are 
found also in Baki; b or mb changing to v; ¢t toj ands. A 


1 “The Melanesian Languages,” by R. H. Codrington, D.D., Oxford, 1885. 

2 “Die Melanesischen Sprachen,” von H. C. von der Gabelentz, Leipzig, 1873. 

% “The Gospel according to Mark in the Baki Language, Epi, New Hebrides,” 
Sydney, 1886. 
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characteristic sound is j (probably tch), which represents the 
common r and l, as in jio, look (leo); jegi, chang, wind (langi) ; 
juma, hand (ruma); vujo, full (vura). In the pronoun of the 
second person j seems to represent k (jau for ko). The common t 
is, in Baki, represented by 1, as veru, stone (vatu); mira, eye 
(mata) ; rama, father (tama). 


§ 2. ARTICLE. 


1. The demonstrative na is found. Nalo, they; nai, he; na 
marian, death, na ioluan, the word. Ta vako, a boat; tembiembi, 
fire, may perhaps show a change to ¢. 

2. Names of persons begin with ka, or k. Ka rama, father; 
ka ine, mother; ku rua, orother; ka-lisa, young man; ka yimo, a 
household ; ka Satana, Satan. This may be a personal article ka. 

3. The numeral tai, one, is used as an indefinite article, toro tai, 
a man. 


§ 3. Nouns. 


1. There are the usual twoclasses of Nouns. The first takes a 
suffixed possessive pronoun, the second indicates possession by the 
use of a separate noun. Examples: jwma-ku, my hand; karama- 
no, his father; kiemiu atevi, your servant; kiano meoulian, his 
life. 

2. The plural is shown by nalo, following the noun; veru nalo, 
stones; yimo nalo, houses. In W. Api, swa nala, boys. 

3. The feminine, when necessary, is distinguished by the addi- 
tion of bivino; ki riki neruko buvino, my little daughter. Buvino 
is the common vavine. 

4. Verbal substantives are formed by the suffix -n or -no; ‘lian, 
word, from ili to say ; monean, faith, from monea,believe ; twmboian, 
authority, from tumbo, chief. 

5. The words toro (singular), and tomw (plural) form with the 
preposition na, personal substantives. T'oro na vivisisian, man of 
sowing; tomu na navadrian, men of fishing; toro Kalilee, a 
Galilean ; tomu veri, four persons. 

6. Many nouns have a prefix buru; burusuku, mountain; buru- 
simaro, tomb; burujo, neck ; burujuvo, tooth. 


§ 4. Pronoons. 

1. Personal. 

Singular: 1. kiniu; 2. jau,so; 3. naiu, nai, o, nio. 

Plural: 1. inclusive, kito; exclusive, kumemi: 2. kamiu; 2. nalo, 
lo. . 

The shorter forms are used after verbs and _ prepositions. 
Examples: kiniw na bika denikamiu, I ask from you ; yaw kombi tu, 
thou standest ; nai mbioso, he calls thee ; kito ro weio, we kill him; 
kumemi ni mtla, we make; kamiu kume, you come: nalo a mberi 
kanio, they say to him. 
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2. Possessive (suffixed to nouns denoting things closely con- 
nected with the possessor, such as relations, parts of the body, &c.). 

Singular: 1. -ko, -ku; 2. -mo; 3. -no, -ne. 

Plural: 1. inclusive, -dro; exclusive, ; 2. -miu; 3. -lo, -le 
Juma-ku, my hand ; jumamo, thy hand; jumano, his hand ; karama- 
dro, our father; mire-niu, your eyes; miralo, their eyes. On the 
west coast of Api, Bishop Patteson gives konu-nggu, my nose ; kiliga- 
ma, thy ear; chima-na, his leg. 

3. Interrogative. Kei? whof kei ne? who this ? Siamo kei? thy 
name who? kei jokoli kiniu? who touched me? (In North-west 
Api, isei? who?) Vai; what? Na la vai kaniso; I do what to 
thee? Kiniu na veri vai? I say what? Ka vai? for what? why ? 

4. Indefinite and Demonstrative. Tene, this; tena, that; tetai, 
anything ; tomu telambo, many persons; (tea Japa in Nguna is 
“many’’); t/, one, other; ti jumamo meruo, ti jumamo mali, one 
on thy right hand, the other on thy left; mnrolu tai, some, others ; 
naine, this person. In North-west Api, ani, nan, this. 


§ 5. Possessives. 


1. Several words are used as possessive nouns. The most general 
is kia (tia). 

Singular: kia-ku; -mo; -no (-na); plural: kia-dro; -miw; -lo. 
Kiaku kulumarauo, my garment; kiamo monean, thy faith; kiano 
marambo, his path; kiadro venuo, our land ; kiemiu tlian, your say- 
ing; kialo ioluan, their word. On the west coast batsotso kianggu, 
batsotso kiema, batsotso kiena are given for my, thy, his iron nail. 

2. Kana is used with the meaning of a thing for my use, thy use, 
&e. 
Singular: kana-ku, -mo, no. Plural: 
Tai be kanamo, one for thee; tat be Mosese kanano, one for 
Moses. 

3. The possessives used with food and drink are not clear from 
the gospels, but Bishop Patteson gives kanngu, kama, kana, for 
“my, thy, his food” ; and manggu, momu, mona, for “ my, thy, his 
drink,” on the west coast. 


§ 6. ADJECTIVES. 


1. Adjectives follow the noun. Tra nrolu, a woman other ; toro 
jumana maro, a man his hand dry. 

2. Demonstratives are ne, na, this, that, sometimes redupli- 
cated, nene; tira ne, this woman; vio na, that place ; yimo nene, that 
house. 

3. Degree is expressed by means of the word laka, more, with 
the preposition ka. Kei be toru laka? who is greater? vio mabi 
laka, place high very; nat bio jouo laka, he cried more loud; maka 
kiana tevi nrolu toru laka ka tenalona, there is no other (of) his 
commands greater than this. 

4. Reduplication and the prefix ma are seen in melukuluku, weak ; 
madrulu, opened; mukulukulu, shaking. 
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§ 7. Vers. 


1. Verbs are often used without particles, with what appear 
to be shortened forms of the personal pronouns : 

Singular: 1. na; 2. ka, ko; 3. nai. 

Plural: 1. inclusive, ra, ro; exclusive, ni; 2. ku; 3. a. 

The verbal particles are ji = si, mi, vi, 77. 

Ji is, perhaps, the ti of Maewo and Espiritu Santo, which 
denotes continued action; nai jerarago, he asks; ka sidromt, thou 
lovest ; mt, is indefinite, the ma of Ambrym, Arag, &c. ; mi mijogz, 
we heard ; tu miolu, the cock crows ; ket mudri, who gave. 

Vi, is future, the vi of Arag and Oba; ku vudri, ye shall give; a 
vudrilart maro, they will take up snakes; ni vi ‘ali, we shall see. 
Iti is used as future in the third person singular; nai ri la vanilo, 
he will give to them; nai ri maro, he will die. 

3. A definite past is denoted by the adverb rue, used with the 
particle mi; a miali rue, they had seen, niadru moluo rue, the bad 
spirit has gone out; sui maro rue, he was already dead; a miali 
rue, they saw. 

4. The simple verb with ko, or ku is used for the imperative ; 
ko jogt, hear thou; ko jio, look thou; ku monea Atua, believe ye 
God; ku verenio, say ye it. The prohibitive has re added; ku 
monea re, do not believe ; kubi merou re, do not fear. In the third 
person mbo ka nai ri maro, good that he shall die, translates “let 
him die.” 

5. The negative is expressed by maka before the verb, or by re 
after; maka ra mje toko tai, not we have bread one; maka ko veri 
fetai, not thou say anything; tofow ri maro re, the worm will not 
die; na muni re, I will not drink. 

6. The interrogative is bo at the end of the sentence: mbo ka 
toro tai ri la titigi koana bo? is it good that a man put away his 
wife? ni vari vanilo a senio bo? do we give to them (that) they 
eat. 

7. A dependent verb is connected by the conjunction ka; kubi 
jikia ka nai jo vataro, ye know that he stands near. 

8. The demonstrative mbi, or mbe is frequently added to the short 
form of pronoun used with the verb, nambe, kubi, ambe, &c. Com- 
pare the Sesake and Nguna pe. 

9. The verb la, to make (Arag, Maewo, Oba, lai, to give) is 
used with other words as a causative ; laiali, to make see, find; 
laruri, to make alive, save, heal; la vatigi, make ready ; la titigi, 
put away. 


§ 8. Apverss. 


1. Directive: favio, forth ; nai ba tavio, he went out; me, hither; 
a mbinime, they came hither; bato, down; mabi, up; a suvani vato, 
they cast down. 

2. Interrogative: Ka vai? for what? why ? ka vai ko mbiokiniu 
mbo? why callest thou me good? jumambe? how? na la jumambe 
ka na je nameoulian? [do how that I have life ? nai mijikia tenalo 
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ne jumambe? how does he know these things? nagi? when? 
nagi tenulona a malubo? when do these things happen ? 

3. Time: bogona, when; bogona a mijogio, when they heard it; 
bogonene, then ; bere, again; nai ba tavio bero, he went out again ; 
ka bijo, in the morning; kijevi, in the evening ; kari, after; karina 
bogoti ari, after six days; dramariga, always; beni, to-morrow; 
namba, when, while; namba a mijikia, when they heard; rue, 
already. 

4. Place: the word vio, a place, which is used as a noun, seems 
to be the common word vea, a place where ; avivna, at that place, 
there; aviona kubi la vatigi kari kito, there make ready for us. 
Iako and ne are also used for there and here, a joatano iako, they 
sit there ; a jw ne, they stand here. Uto, on the shore; vatarambe, 
afar; biamu, first. 

5. Manner: Adjectives are used as adverbs of manner. Nat 
mila tenalo nonovio mbo, he does all things well; nai bio jous, he 
cried loud. A suffix ga is added to pronouns and other words with 
the meaning “only.” Kiniuga, Lonly; naloga a ju,they stood alone; 
tanoga bari marati, the earth bears fruit of itself; ko moneaga, you 
only believe. 


§ 9. Prepositions. 


1. Genitive na, of ; dative, bani, kani, burei, iali; ablative, deni ; 
locative, a, ea, iki; instrumental, ka; ta. 


Na is the common ni, Tesi na yulu, stand of candle; suku na olive, hill of 
olives. 

Bani from the verb ba, to go. Nai mili ioluan banilo, he said the word to 
them. 

Kani. Na beri kaniso, 1 say to thee. 

Burei is used like goro in the neighbouring languages, in the sense of opposi- 
tion, against. Nai mieli dure tinabio, he walked through a field; ni mberi 
bureilo, we speak against them ; @ mili bureilo, they said among themselves. 

Tali is the verb “ to see.” Nai babin ea tavako mialilo, he went into the ship 
to them. 

Deni is the same as in all the neighbouring languages, “ from,” “away from.” 
Ko tumolu denio, come out from him ; deni vio iako, from that place; avana 
toro tar burodeni yimo, if a man leave a house. 

A, ea, is the common locative “in” or “at.” Ha tei, in the sea, ea baja, in 
the cup. 

Iki, by the side of. Iki marambo, beside the path. 

Ka, with; Ka we, with water ; ka bijino kameli, with camels’ hair. 

Ta, with reference to place, belonging to ; Toro ta yimo lu, men belonging to 
the holy house. 


2. Other examples of prepositions are : 


Kamuka, before. Kamuka miramo, before thy face ; a mijoru kamuka nia, 
they fell before him. 

Tevelino, on the other side (compare the Arag tavala in tavala walu, the other 
side of the valley). Tei tevelino, the sea its other side. 

Biori, for the sake of, because (Sesake and Nguna, oli), Biori siaku, for my 
name’s sake. 

Livivi, round about. Tinumbe toru a jelivivialo, a crowd great they (were) 
round about him. 

Sori, after ; Jaki sori, go after ; jaki, to go. 

Ebiso, in the midst ; Ko tu ebiso, stand in the midst. 
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§ 10. Consunctions. 


1. Nai, and, used only with proper names. Saimono nai Adru, 
Simon and Andrew ; jimbe, like, as; Atua kiano merimerano jimbe 
ka toro tai ri visivisi kurukuti ea tano, God his kingdom like to a man 
sowing seed in the earth; bo, or; the same as the interrogative at 
‘end of asentence. (The Nguna kite, or, is used in the same way) ; 
tumbema, lest; timbema nai ri me sombueli, lest he shall come 
suddenly ; avana, if; avana ni veri, if we say; ooa, till; tara ne a 
varilaka re, 00a vitenalona a malubo, this generation shall not pass 
away, till these things happen. 

2. There is a peculiar use of the pronoun to express the person 
accompanying. Nimbi to kumemiko boyoti tolu, we have been 
together three days; jaw bunu kombi tu kamiko toro ne, thou also 
wast (stood) with that man; nai kaliko bue dededi, he (was) with 
wild beasts ; naine rt vui ea baja kumemi liko, that one shall dip in 
the dish with me; nalo ne kaliko, they that were with him. With 
proper nouns nai is used for ka ; buri Pita, Takobo, nai Tuan nailiko, 
took Peter, James, and John with him. 


§ 11. Numerats. 


1. Cardinal: tat, one ; luo, juo,two; rolu, tolu, three; veri, four; 
jimo, limo, five ; ari, six ; ajuo, aluo, seven; koveri, nine; duilimo, 
ten; duilimo mba tai, eleven; duilimo mba juo, twelve; duulimo 
toromomo (ten times the whole man?) one hundred; duilimo toro- 
momo va juo, two hundred. These agree with the numerals 
from the west and north-west given by Dr. Codrington." 

2. Ordinals: biamu, first (Sesake and Nguna pea); lie, second. 
The other ordinals in the translation are the same as the cardinals. 

3. Adverbs: valuo, twice ; varolu, thrice, the third time. 


§ 12. Excuamations. 


Vocative O after the noun as in Faté and Nguna; Israela O; 
Aua! woe! 


§ 13. ExampLes. 
1. The parable of the sower, Mark iv, 3. 


Toro na visivisian bano ka ri visivisi : 

Bogonene nai bisibisio, kurukuti tat mijoru tki marambo, menu nalo 
a mbini me a jelario. 

Nrolu tat mijoru vio boroboro, a vio na maka sano tano be telambo ; 
miluo sombueli, kanio maka sano tano bululuo : 

Nambani maregio jo mabi, mijegio ; kanio maka ba bati maro. 

Nrolu tai mijoru bure soro na a mbo niononoti, soro na a mbe 
niononott miluo a muebtnio, maka bari marati. 

Nrolu tai mijoru ea tano mbo, litovi, miluo, de biro; a mbari 


1 “Melanesian Languages,” p. 469, 
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marati, tai duiilimo va rolu, tai duilimo vaari, tai duiilimo toro- 
momo. 

Nai bereni, toro na be tilinene, ri jogio. 

2. The parable of the vineyard: Mark xii, 1-9. 

Toro tat membija tinabio na buruvaini, jumbija sio jelivivia, 
kili buili tena ri vui maravaini toa, mila yimo miasi, bario bani tomu 
na mbitikarian nalo, bano vio nrolu. 

Bogo na maratai nai mila kiana tevi tai ba tomu na mbitikarian 
nalo, ka nai rudrokari deni tomu na mbitikarian marati na vio na 
buruwvaini. 

A mudrio, a mueio, a jidigio jumano iano. 

Nai mila kiana tevi nrolu banilo bereio ? a mue toao ne barim- 
barino, a mbejuku kiriboba kanto. 

Nai mila nrolu; a muembini naiu: telambo bijaio; a mue 
tai, a mila binibini tat. 

Nai mijekari takwrano jokiano, kinerino nai jidromi mbo: nat 
mila naiu banilo iorou, beri, A monea kineruku. 

Tomu nambitikarian naloa mili bijagu, Tetene ri varikari na tum- 
boian; kito, ro ueio, karina be kiadro venuo. 

A mudri naiu, a muembinio, a mbukio tavio na jouro na buruvaint. 

Narue tumbo na vio na burwaini ri la jumambe ? nai ri me ri la 
binibint tomu nambitikarian nalo ri vari tinabio na buruvaint 
vant tomu tealo 
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COMPARATIVE 


Fate 
English. Boki. W. Api. S.E. Api. Sesake. (Havannah 
Harbour). 
1 Arm, hand Chima ... ...| aru, lima* .| meleru, ru 
3 Belly .. Mambono sine* Mbwele... —...| kwela... 
4 Blood burukija ove nda ..| tra os se 
5 Ear ...| tilena ..| kiliga ...| dalinga ... ..| dalinga ... ...| taliga ... 
6 Eye mira konomerina ...| mata Mita 
7 Flesh niambele ...| bokasi ... ...| la bwakas 
8 Finger marijukijuma ... ...| Sulima* ... ..| Kini ooo kini 
9 Foot, leg Cha tua Mwele, tua tuo j 
10 Hair eee] Diji ...| lulu, ilu* ..| Wulu. ..| lulu 
12 Heart... tine oso coo] coe batirau ... kbo 
13 Neck ... __...| burujo ... sae «| Kaundaleo ,..| moa | 
15 Soul nunu aoe ose ...| ata, Maru 
16 Tongue . ...| burumina ...| pomeno* mena... mena... 
17 Voice niono ... eo] leo lio 
18 Name sia kia ngisa tis. gie 
20 Branch ... jati—.... cool ese dara... ..| ara 
2! Cloud meliju ., ...| malinggo ...| malinggo ...| malinggo ...| tai-inlagi 
22 Day ..| ligian emchem... +. | Masoso ... aliati ... 
26 Field ...| tinabio ... roara... ...| atalimate 
27 Fire sembi_... kapi* ... ..| wad 
28 Fish Diadro yika ika ike ika 
29 Fruit Marati ... pe wa Ua ooo 
30 Land Vio, vonua Venua ... ace ...| fanua_... ree 
31 Moon simberio ...| atelangi, variu* | masina ... atulagi ... 
33 Night... _...| bogian ombongi... ...| pongi_... bongi ... —...| bog 
34 Pig ..| bue piu wanggo, pui wanggo...  ...| Wago 
36 Sea tei tal,® tal ... ...| Muana, si* tas 
38 Serpent ... Maro... ...| minya Mata... Mata Mata veal 
39 Star +.| maribitano ...| Masoe, Tue* masoe ... Masei... 
41 Sun maregio ... \ mat ni elo elo elu 
42 Tree buruesi ... ...| kau kau kasu 
43 Water... ue ui... .| noai, ui ... noai noai 
44 Wind... jegi chang langi_... langi... ...| lagi 
45 Man, male --| toro, sumano oruman ... aru,* atamoli ...| kanau, tamoli ...| Mata =... 
46 Woman, female ...} tira, biivino ..| nala... Dggoroi ... koroi kuruni ... eee 
47 Father... teta, ka rama .. ara* ose tama, tema, mama 
43 Mother... ka ine ‘is awia tete, qila bwile 
49 Child... ...| kinero ... tsutsua ... susua* gari nani 
Brother ... kurua tai bwalu 
52 Husband... k-oa eee | cee 
53 Wite koa | goroi Maruni 
4 Chief tumbo nawota ... | nawot 
55) House... yimo, kunua uma* .| kopu Suma 
Road marambo dapa* ..| matakisala bua 
&7 Food vivana vinanga . finags 
54 Ship tauako ... wangga ... rarua, wangga...) rarua rarua 
59 Ask rarago pisusu ... 
60 Come me, binime virumi pavel ... banamai 
Drink... muni sorovi, munung! muni 
w2 Eat jena kani bam 
Give vari keri tape tus, 
tH Go va, Vane... ven pa, va ban: 
Hear jowi | kangge dong» reg 
Know jikia nulla atal 
67 See ms punusi lila 
Speak | beri, ili visi para, hoa bisa 
18 Stand tu te, du to 
rid) Weep tagi, 
7t Bad poparna® aa 
| mbe ~umara®.., wie via 
73 Lares: torn taura kh wile 
74 New fao 
75 Old ten ai tus 
76 Red be tials miel 
77 Small teltki, kin getki, riki 
Te Whitt min iwowe® tal 
Source ithe foregoing vocabulary Viaki from the ¢ W. Api, Apt, and Reeake from 
Putte " Api mark Sar fren the NOW \p) are from 
Codrington): Fate fromat not tok fie Ambry from tial mist 
(marhed © and nough froma ¥ alulary ugh in th te 
of Sandwich Harbour and South Weet Bay (‘he lat ite Areg. Mare and from Codring 
tom? and the Prayer leaks of toe Melanesian kan rom Ovodrington’ and 
(italle) with a few marked from the neigh urheod of Cape Lirburt 
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VOCABULARY. 


Espiritu Santo 
, Pentecost Is . Aurora Is. Lepers Is. An 
Amb is Malikolo. Bay of SS. Philip 
rym. Aray. Maewo. Oba. 
vera .| lima ...| lima limegi ... gave, lina. 
‘ .-.| Tepehi ... turti turegi ... O80N. 
.| sigengi ... taqangii ... ...| taqangigi 
.| talinga _...| gero Qoroi QeTOgi ...| Saliga. 
meta Mera, mata | Mata... Mata Mata. 
ese ...| Visigoi .. ..| visigoi ... ...| Vihigogi ... ...| Visigo. 
Umbarr_...| flu «| ului .| vulugi ... Vul. 
botu qatu Qatui Qatugi ... coe] TO. 
lo iad ase «| lolo «| taqangi ... ... | taqangi ... 
ili, wolu ent .| Vinugi ... tinina. 
vui, atmate ...| wui,tamani_...| vui, tamte 
meen ...| Meme mea ...| luemei ... Meagi ... Meme. 
.. | leo leo ..| leo 
se ...| tha .| Sasai he see] Bise. 
bwehel .|gambo Manu. manu ...| Manu Manu. 
| 
tan ...| Tran, ten ...| halataa, tan ...| tano tano axe 
ur* .| ara tamatua, mele...) talune... UMa, 
wi = eee | wai .| Wai 
vir . Vanua .., vanua vanue | Vanua,. 
ola, awati ‘| eviil «| Vula «| Wula Vule vula, apatia, 
bue mbruai...| qoe Qoe ...| Doe poe, 
oe eco tahi eee tas ove ee tahi, navo tasi, 
tie ...| Tras, tes ...| tahi ..| lamas... wawa. Metja. 
mar* 
moho musi Visiu vitiu Visiu ow vitui. 
var, vet | Vatu = sule, 

yial tinal alo aloa one .| aho mat 
we wai bei wai we pel, tei, 
leng | eang lang ow 
vantin, ta* morot atatu | tatua =... tangaloe Catena, fond ro. 
vihin mormor vavine tawone | vavine ... @ajae, wahine 
tama, tata tata, lama | maha eee eee etal, 
eee ratahi veve geruwegi tial, tina 
terera nitui natugt paule 

tasi teht tasi. 
sum ratahigi agenage ratahigy 
hale, ima yim ima vale a val " ima 
hala tureala tratahala rho 
ye* ginaganiana winaga Ninaga naga 
bulbul uanka wanga aka angn eve, wre 
tataro tatary tatare 
wer, Vari vanimeai vumai, vanomai hummel eo mal 
oe 
wani wangan ham 
vene,* va* ogei, lal lai lat lave 
mul* van van Vane van mute, Var 
‘ the tho 
at bes , ware, veve, Inga) 
tu ta tun 
tdurtng* tang: 
hagayi hanta way ue 
bun tavuha ele pel, 
tam gaive late law ue 
momee memes eaters 
ta 
of Melar Languages. Necake New Hebrides 
The Goapel « luke (reneleted inte the language of New Hetrides, ty the 
‘ Journal of Commod Lendun, 16764, mM, 
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304 Anthropological Miscellanea. 


CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS A VOCABULARY OF THE CAYAPAS. 


Tux following list of words used by the Cayapas tribe in the 
interior of Ecuador has been forwarded to the Anthropological 
Institute by Mr. C. Cheston. The information was collected by 
Mr. Gustavus Wilczynski, who has for many years carried on 
large mercantile transactions at the Pailon Estate at Ecuador, 
which brings him into close connection with the natives of the 
interior. The tribe is described as being pure and unmixed, dif- 
ficult of approach by white men, although fairly peaceable. 


English. Cayapas. 
Head. Mishpuca. 
Hair. Achua. 
Forehead. Lechi. 
Eyebrows and eyelashes, Capupijo. 
Eyes. Capucua. 
Ears. Pungui. 
Nose. Kijo. 
Mouth. Fipaqui. 
Cheek. Teyu. 
Teeth. Tesco. 
Tongue. Nigca. 
Arms. Fiamilia. 
Hands Fiapapa. 
Fingers Fiamisho. 
Nails Fiaqui. 
Chest Fembapo. 
Legs. Embo. 
Feet. Nepapa. 
Man. Linpula. 
Woman Supala. 
Boy. Cana. 
Girl. Guarmiguagua. 
God. Dios apa. 
Life. Sunchachi. 
Soul. Tembuca. 
Walking. Gino. 
Sick. Penhuma. 
Handsome Unnala. 
Old. Rucula. 
Singing. Nerse. 
Weeping Huato. 
Laughing Ucagto. 
Speaking. Pacto. 
Sleeping. Casto. 

Pununiyaguanmi. 
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